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Blackstone, Comm. B.iv. ch. 8. 

These horrid devastations/* [by the Anabaptists in 
Germany,] the effects of mere madness, or of zeal that 
was nearly allied to it, though violent and tumultuous, 
were but of short duration. Whereas the progress of 
** the papal policy^ long actuated by the steady counsels 
of successive pontiffs, took deeper root, and was at 
length in som^ places with difficulty, in others never yet 
extirpated. For this we might call to witness the black 
intrigues of the Jesuits^ so lately triumphant over Chris- 
tefidom^ but now universally abandoned I! I by even the 
Roman Catholic powers ; but the subject of our pre> 
Sfpt chapter rather leads us to consider the vast strides 
which were formerly made by the popish clergy ; how 
nearly they arrived to effecting their grand design; some 
few of die means they made use of for establishing their 
plan ; and how almost all of them have been defeated 
or converted to bettm* purposes, by the vigour of our 
free constitution, and the wisdom of successive par- 
liaments.” ^ 



PREFACE. 


In a country, which has suffered so much 
from Popery as this has done, both before and 
since the Reformation, it would be incre- 
dible, that the Roman Catholic claims should 
find any advocate among Protestants, if we 
did not know the many delusions and Jictions, 
by which it has so long practised on the 
liberality, the credulity, and the indifierence 
of the public. 

Its delusive pretensions to antiquity and 
universality arc the subject of the first fifteen 
sections of the following Catechism, in which 
it is shewn, that the Pope had no connection 
with this country for the first six centuries of 
Christianity; — that, whatever degree of au- 
thority was permitted to him by the Saxon 
sovereigns, for the religious instruction of their 
subjects, the Pope's jurisdiction was not estab- 
lished in England till the twelfth century, 
and then only by violent usurpation; — that 
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Popery was therefore an intruder upon the 
Church of England, and not the Church of 
England upon Popery; — and that the Re- 
formation of the Church of England was 
pot a separation* from the Church of Rome, 
(for by what lawful or national Act were 
the two Churches ever united?) — not a 
schism in the Church of England, (for thatf 
after the lapse of four centuries of usurpa- 
tion, was become itself again,) — but a final 
rejection of the Bishop of Rome’s authority, 
and a resuinption of oiir ancient indepen- 
dence, and Protestant character. I say final 
rejection of the Pope’s authority, because, in 
fact, his authority was restricted and rejected 
by Parliament from the time of Edw. I. our 
English Justinian, and ^rst Protestant Legisla- 
hr, though the laws were over-ruled by Popish 
counsels and principles. The claims of that 
portion of our fellow-countrymen, who, con- 
trary t^ law, and the constitution, still ac- 
knowledge the Pope’s supremacy over the 
Church of England, to re-admissibn to politi- 
cal power, from which they have been ex- 
cluded by inviolable oaths and statutes, and 
naitional covenants, are the subject of the last 
nine sections of the Catechism. • 

ynitre orig^inaUy a part of the Church of Ehgland, 
liilt tfaeUAiurch of Eoglatid never was a part of the Church of Rome. 
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To fictions of the gro^est kind, — the' Do- 
nation OF Constantine, and the Decre- 
tal £pistle% — the Pope owes the wljiole 
of his temporal and spiritual power on the 
continent. In this country, the Pope’s com- 
pact with Henry II. by which the papal 
jurisdiction was first introduced into Ireland, 
about the middle of the twelfth century, was 
founded on the former of tliose celebrated 
forgeries. By fictitious Statutes (5 R. II. 
2 Hen. IV. 2 Ilen. V.) the papal decrees 
for the worship of images and the burning 
of heretics before the people were enforced. 
These forgeries and fictions are the subject 
of the Notes and Appendix to the Catechism. 

The fictitious Statutes before mentioned 
were (says Sir Edward Coke) disavowed by 
the Commons ; and, though enforced as laws, 
they were not laws of the land, till they were 
confirmed by a Parliament of Henry VIII. 
The history of these Statutes is -the more 
deserving of every Protestant’s attention, be- 
cause they were enforced in the face of the 
Statutes of Prtemunirey which had been 
enacted against die intrusive and encroacliing 
authority of the Pope. While these pre- 
tended Statutes were in force, the real laws 
of the land were dormant: (how completely 
doniiant, was evident from Wolsey’s pl^ of 
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ignorance of the S||itute of Rich. II.) which 
could not have happened, if the laws had not 
been over-ruled by the prev^cnce of Popish 
counsels and principles about the Throne. 

Through some providential occurrences 
not long after the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, our actual national emancipation* from 
Popery commenced. Wolsey was the first 
victim to the long insulted laws of Pramunire; 
and the whole body of the Popish Clergy were 
the next. In the year 1531 “ an indictment 
was brought in the King’s Bench against the 
whole clerical ‘body, for breaking the Statutes 
made in different reigns against provisions or 
provisors, and all the Clergy were declared out 
of the King’s protection, and liable to all the 
pains and penalties of a Pramunire. — Ac- 
cordingly the Clergy, dreading the conse- 
quences of ineffectual resistance, drew up a 
petition in the convocation of Canterbury, to 
be presented to the King, whom they styled, 
‘ The supreme head of the Church and Clergif of 
England.' These executions of the Statutes 
of Prantunire shew, that the origin of the 
Reformation is to be dated from a period 

* JSmaiicipatioo firom Popef7 a real ^mancipatioD. It was a 
deliyeranee from the yoke of a foreig;ii Sovereign. But the eman- 
cipatkMS|^r which the Roman Catholics petition, is emancipation 
Ihihf 4H an<t constitution of Uieit own country. 

>^^^JlNst8^e*aPapttfair Survey of the Reformation, p. 
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prior, by two centuries, to the time of Luther 
and Henry VIII.; and that the Church of Eng- 
land’s rejection of Popery was the ultimate 
result of the national abhorrence of a foreign 
jurisdiction. The work of religious inquiry had 
begun a century before the first Protestant Act 
of Parliament in the time of Edw. I. 'J’he first 
vehement attack on Popery, was made in the 
twelfth century by Giraldus Canibrensis;* the 
next in the succeeding century, by Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln; the third, and most opera- 
tive in its consequences, by Wickliflc, in the 
fourteenth. The great anil good Lord Cob- 
ham was the martyred assertor of Protestant- 
ism in the fifteenth century. 

To these progressive efforts, to the reviving 
vigour of the laws, and to Henry the Eighth’s 
resentment and iiKliguation against the intru- 
sive authority of the Pope, and not to Luther, 
(as the Papists pretend,) whom Henry op- 
posed, was the Church of England indebted 
for the Reformation; 

. How tlien may we hope most effectually 
to shew the injustice and unconstitutional 
nature of the Roman Catholic claims? By 
keeping constantly in view the false foundor 
tions of Popery, and the Apostolical ong*», 
and ancient Protestant character of our own 


* See Poitaciipi, p. 50, Note. 
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Church ; the Statutes of Premunire ; the ex- 
clusive principles of the Refoemation, and 
Revolution; and the inviolable covenants 
of the two Unions.* 


Feb. 16 , 1818 . 

* Mr, Pitt’s authority is often quoted as favourable to the Roman 
Catholic Claims of admissibility to political power. Yet Mr. Pitt 
was the author of the last great national Union. And the Act of 
Vhiott provides for the inviolable maintenance of our Protestant Con- 
Hitultion in Church and State, — a provision which is wholly incom- 
patible with the concession of claims, which involv(‘s the repeal of 
all the great statutes, which essentially form that Constitution. 

The advocates of the Homan Catholic Claims charge their oppo- 
nents with unreasonable fears and apprehensions. What, then, is 
the fear, that possesses them? It is not (he unmanly fear of 
personal danger or personal injury, but the fear ne detrimenii capiat 
respublica. It is not the fear of national danger from any external 
power, — the ** ineptiae pene aniles,*’ that the Pope can do us any 
external injury, — but the old English fear of noliimus leges Anglim 
Biutari,” those Constitutional laws, which have made England what 
it is^ and have given to our form of Goveinment that perfection, 
which was once thought too perfect to be realized, it is the fear 
Jest the Constitution should sulTer by the admixture of foreign 
prineiplesr^i ji foreign despotism, — of an imperium in imperio, — by 
the re-admission of the very evil, which it was the special object of 
the Reformation and Revolution to exclude. It is, in one word, 
that high and honourable feeling, which Mr. Windham expressed 
in bis Perish Commeree” rather than the Constitution ; and by 
Mr, WiLDERFORCE in his memorable observation on Mr. Wortley’s 
motionf in 1812. 


+ « THAT HE HAD ONLY ONE OBJECTION, THAT IT WAS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. — The first departure from Constitutional prin- 
ciples always takes place with a view to some immediate ad vaot^e; but 
when the House considered the connection between all these principles, 
atid the confusion Introduced by the departure from any one of them, he was 
sure they would see the impropriety of sacrificing any principle of (he^ 
CoMlitotfoa ibr (be sake of a temporary advantage. In this he was con- 
firmed by the result of whatever experience he himself had acquired, by the 
history sot only of his own but of other countries, and by the opinions of 
many q|i|lie wisest and most eminent of men.*’ Courier, Friday^ May22, 1812. 
If JdpMvocaliei of Roman Catholic Claims should reply, that what 

t y contetm for would be a uermanent advantage to the country, we deny 
preiufi^i and add. In toe words of Mr. Wilberfobce, WE HAVE 
0HLY CrtlE OBJ^TION, THAT IT IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIES. 


THE opinions of Locke on all political sobjecls will 
ever be of great weight : It is necessary therefore that 
they should be correctly represented. Liberal as he 
was, the liberality of the present day, in the toleration 
of Popery, is opposed to his decided judgment. He 
thought that an untoleratin% Church ought not to be 
tolerated. His opinion, however, is still valuable; for 
if he would not have granted toleration to the Church 
of Rome, much less would be have admitted her mem- 
bers io political power. His opinions of Popery are the 
more necessary to be read, because hia authority on this 
subject has been sometimes greatly misconstrued and 
misrepresented, even by persons well conversant with 
hia writings. For such misconstruction it is ditBcnlt to 
account, otherwise than by supposing that the doctrines 
fitvonraUe to the Roman Catholic Claims, hare 

h 
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been ascribed to him, must have been incorrectlj drawn 
from bis general principles. Bnt whether correctly or 
incorrectly drawn, we are sure that they are contrary to 
bis express an^ decif}^ jmi^gmpnt on ib0 ftfriicular case, 
to which they have been applied by advocates of the 
Roman Catholic Claims. 

9PiPioii|8 hfijiW.lieail ^ mudi «ii- 

construed or misrepresented. The Sermon, from which 
the following passage jfi Igbciij^epfltains sentiments most 
adverse to concessions of political power to the Roman 
Catholics. * 

If it shpnld be said, that the JPapisto pf I^ockb’s and 
Hoadlet’s days were different ffom .the prespnt raPP 
ofiRoman Catholics, we reply, .that the Chuepr Eop- 
ti^nes the same, mid waals nothing but ppwer to .b4n(l 
aU her. doctrines, and decrees of ^uncils, to.bear 
the Pjrpteatant Estt^Uhment of this .eppQ, try. 



Miltm'i Loef^, H&odi^, Bidtkitime, BMGt. 


MiLTbir. 

Idolatry^ n6i to be tolerated. 

^^Haviko ’sliewn that Pbper^, aa 1>eihg idolatrous, is nbt to be 
tdlkimtied either in public or in private, it must be now thought 

how to rembve it, add hinder the growth thereof,*' “ If they 

siy, that by reinoviitg their idols we violate their consciences, 
hate no waftaAt to regard cotiicitnce which u not grounded 
on Shiptuti.** (OfTtve Religioii; p. 265, vol. iv. Prose Works, 
cd: iBee:) 


LOCKE. 

Persons who, in the opinion ^Locke> are not entitled t4> 
toleration. 

Th^sehhve no right t0 be' tolerated by the magistrate that 
Will not own and teaOh the duty 'oftolbratiug all men in matters 
of rcHglbn. Fbr wh^'do all tliesc'and the late doctrines signify, 
biitthdt they may acfd'a^e reddy upoU any occasion to seize the 
gOVerndieitt, and'pbSse^'tllOniselvcs of the estates and ‘fortunes 
of their^Mlow^sUbyects ; 'and that they Only hsk leave to he tdle- 
rated%ythO magistrate so long, until they hnd themselves strong 
enough to eflRect H? 

** Again : That church can have no right to he tolerated hy the 
magistrate, which is so constituted upon such a bottom, tliat all 
those, who enter into it, do thereby ipso facto deliver themselves 
up to the psoteotion of another prince. F6r by* this ‘means' the 
magistrate wbuki give way to the setiling a fbi^n judsdictiori ' 
in his own^coifntry, and suffer his people to her listed; as it 
were, for soldiers against his own govemm^eht; Nbr db^S 
frivolous and fallacious distinction between the Court and the 
Church afford any remedy to tbfs' inconvenience ; especially 
when boththe one and the other a^e e^mtlfy siibjectlotlte^ 'abso- 
lute authority of the same person ; who has not oni|kF!|MWdr io^ 
persuade the members of the Church to whatsoever he lists. 
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either as purely religious, or as in order thereunto: but can also 
enjoin it them on pain of eternal fire.'*— (ITor*#, vol. vi. p. 46, 
ed. 1812.) 

HOADLEY. 

Members of the Church of Rome not to be entrusted with 
' power. 

** The wonder is not that the professed piembers of the Church 
of Rome unite their hearts and hands, and leave no method, 
whether of deceit or violence, unattempted for the service of that 
cause, which, in all their lowest fortune, they never suffer to be 
removed out of their sight; that they pul on ail the forms of 
complaisance and dissimulation; of civility and good hnmpur, 
even to hereticks themselves, to inveigle them into their own 
ruin ; that they flatter and promise and swear every thing that is 
good and kind to their fellow-labourers; and at the same time 
enter into all the resolutions of destruction and desolation, wken- 
Mr the opportunity of power shall come. This is nothing but 
what is worthy of themselves, and of that Church, to the slavery 
of which they have devoted themselves. It is no more than what 
they fairly and pubiickly profess, if Protestants will but open 
their eyes and see it. It is their religion and their conscience ; 
it is inculcated upon them, as the great condition of their accept- 
ance Vith God ; that no good-nature of their own, no obligations 
from others, no ties of oaths and solemn assurances, no regard to 
truth, justice or honour, are to restrain them from any thing, let 
it be of what sort soever, that is for the security or temporal 
advancement of their Church.’’--<i!?srmo» XI, p. 220.) 

BLACKSTONE. 

" While they acknowledge a foreign power superior to the 
sovereignty of the kingdom, they cannot complaiii if the laws of 

tl|e land will not put them, upon the footing of good subjects.’^ 

Gmm b. iv. ch. 4. § 3.) 


BURKE. 

Dissent a^ekihg for more than toleration is not conscience 
but nmbitioii.^ 
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THE 


Protestant’s Catechism, 




Blackstone^ Comm. B. iv. ch. 8. 

" The ancient British church, by whomsoever planted, 
was a atranger to the Bishop of Rome, and his pre- 
“ tended authority. But the Pagan Saxon invaders having 
driven the pfofessors of Christianity to the remotest 
corners of our island, their own conversion was aftcr- 
wards effected by Augustin the monk, and other mis* 
sioiiaries from the court of Rome. This naturally 
introduced some few of papal coiTuptions in point of 
faith and doctrine; but we read of no civil authority 
claimed by the Pope in these kingdoms till the era of 
the Norman conquest/* 
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FllOTESTANTS CATECHISM. 


I. 

Independence of the ancient British Church — 
Romm Catholic Petition, and Objections to it. 

Q. 'W HAT has Rome to do with Britain ? 

A. It is connected with it by no ties of 
dependence, religious or political. . 

Q. What is Popery ? 

A. The religion of the Church of Rome. 

Q. Why is the religion of the Church of 
Rome called Popery? 

A. Because the Church of Rome is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Pope. 

Q. Who is the Pope ? 

A. The Bishop of Rome. 

Q. Did the Pope ever exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in England and Ireland? 

A. Yes: for four centuries before the R^orm- 
ation. “ There does not appear much of the 
Pope’s power in this realm before the Conquest.” 
(1 Hawk. 4.) • 

Q. During these four centuries did the Pope 
nominate the Bishops? 

A. Only during the &st 150 years. Before 
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and after that time the King nominated the 
Bishops. 

Q. After that time were there not many 
statutes enacted against the Pope’s intrusive 
power r 

A. Yes: long before the Reformation. From 
the time of Edward I. it was made treasonable 
for any one to pay that obidience to the Pope, 
which M'as due only to the King. 

Q. What right had the Bishop of Rome to 
exercise jurisdiction in England or Ireland? 

A. None, either in nature, or reason, or 
religion. * 

Q. Does the Pope now exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in England or Ireland? 

A. There are persons in England, and many 
more in Ireland, who still acknowleclgc the 
jurisdicti(in of the Pope, in defiance of the laws, 
and of the allegiance due to their rightful 
^overcign. 

Q. What is Protestantism ? 

A. Tire abjuration of Popery, and the exclusion 
of Papists from all power, ecclesiastical or civil. 

Q. Wliat is the object of the Roman Catholic 
petition to Parliament? 

A. ITie restoration of Popery, so far as con- 
cefns the re-admission of Papists to a participa- 
tion of political power. 

Q. What are the general objections to the 
Bomtn Catholic petition? 
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A. There are two main olyections. The first is, 
that the re-aclmissioii of Papists to a participation 
of political power, is contrary to our Piotcstaut 
constitution in Church ami State, (being wholly 
inconsistent with liu* 1st <tf Elizabeth, the 30th 
of Car. II. the liiil of Rights, the Act of Settle- 
ment, and tlic Acts of Union.) The second is, 
that the possession of political power, instead of 
allaying the differences between Protestants and 
Papists, would be, on the part of the Papists, an 
increase of rivalry, demand, and contention, 

II. 

Popefy, not the primitive lieligion oj the Christian 
Church. 

Q. By whom was the Church of Rome 
founded*’ 

A. By St. Paul. 

Q. How does this appear.? 

A. It appears from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, that no Apostle had been at Rome 
before St, Paul, — that the first congregation of 
Christians at Rome was under the sole ministry 
of St. Paul, — and that they were not established 
in the faith before his arrival. 

Q. Which was the Jirst Christian Church ? 

A. The Church of Jerusalem. 

Q. By whom was the Church of Jerusalem 
founded ? 

A. By Christ himself. 

jQ. On whom was it founded r 
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A. Not on St. Peter, individually, nor by 
St. Peter, but on “ the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” 

Q. Who was the first Christian Bishop ? 

A. St. James -the LdSs first presided over the 
Church of Jerusalem, but, as it seems, in a 
higher sense than the usual meaning of the word 
Bishop* 

Q. By whom was he appointed? 

A. By the joint authority of the Apostles. 

Q. Which was the second Christian Church? 

A. The Church of Antioch. 

Q. What other Churches (does the New Tes- 
tament inform us) were established before the 
Church of Rome? 

A. The Churches of Thessalonica,* Galatia, 
Corinth. 

III. 

The Pope’s Supremacy, a Novelty of the seventh 
Century, 

Q. Who was the first Bishop of Rome? 

A. St. Clement, the fellow-labourer of St. 
Paul. (Tertullian de Praescrip. adv. Haer. c. 32.) 

Q. By whom was he appointed? 

A. By St. Peter, as some say ; or, as others, 
by the joint authority of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Q.^ Were not St. Peter and St. Paul Bishops 
of Rome ? 


* See Tertallian, quoted in the next pag^e. 
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A. No: they were of higher authority. The 
Apostles were not Bishops, but the appointers of 
Bishops. (Tertullian de Prtescrip. adv. Ilajr. 
c. 32 .)* Bishops had the care of particular 
churches;* but the Apostles were sent to all 
nations, and had “ the ctfte of all the churches.” 

Q. Did St. Clen^ent, or his successors, Bishops 
of Rome, exercise authority over the Churches 
of Asia, or of Greece ? 

A. Never. The Bishop of Rome had no pre- 
cedence till after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Adrian, and then only as the Bishop of the 
Imperial City. "Wlien Constantinople became the 
Imperial City, her Patriarchs obtained the same 
rank as the Bishops of old Rome, and were the 
Jir&t to claim .supremacy ."I* 

Q. How early did the difference between the 
Gipek and Latin Churches shew itself.? 

A. As early as the second century, in the 
disputes about Easter. 

Q. What do you mean by the Popes 
Supremacy ? 

A. An assumed jurisdiction over the whole 
Christian Church. 

Q. When was this jurisdiction first assumed 
by the Pope? 

A. At the beginning of the seventh century. 

* Tertullian says, that in all the churches tJie first BisJutp had 
an Apostle, or Apostolical man, for his appointer or antecessor. 
The first Bishops therefore were not the Apostles. * 

t Bcclesia nrbis Constantinopolitanao Romse Teteris prteroga- 
tiva Isetatur. (Justinian. Cod. De SacrcHsanctis Bccleslis.) 
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Q. By whom was it granted to the Pope? 

A. By the Emperor Phocas. 

IV. 

The Bishop of Rome, not the first Usurper of 
Supremacy over the Christian Cktirck. 

Q. Who was the first usurper of spiritual 
supremacy over the Christian Church? 

A. A patriarch of Constantinople, in the sixth 
century. 

Q. Did die other Bishops of the Christian 
Church submit to this usurpation ? 

A. By no means. It was vehemently op- 
posed, esjiecially by tlie Bishop of Rome, Gre- 
gory the First, the most learned and virtuous of 
the Roman Popes. 

Q. Upon what grounds did he oppose it? 

A. He reprobated it as presumptuous, licre- 
tical, and antichristian ; and even excoinllu- 
nicated the Patriarch for it. 

V. 

The P<rpe considered by the Bishops of the eastern 
Church a Schismatic from their Church. 

Q. Which was the mother church of Chris- 
tendom, the eastern Church or the western ? 

A. The eastern. 

Q. When Boniface, Gregory’s successor in* 
the Church of Rome, assumed the supremacy, 
which Gregory had reprobated, was it acknow- 
ledge by the whole Christian Church? 

A. Far from it. 
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Q. Bj' whom was it opposed? 

A. By all the Bishops of the eastern Church, 
and by the Bishops of Britain and Ireland ? 

Q. What had the Churches of Britain and 
Ireland, at that time, in common with the eastern 
Church ? 

A. The time of celebrating Easter, in which 
they followed the rule of the Church of Ephe- 
sus, and other Asiatic Churches? 

Q. In what light is the Pope still held by 
the eastern Church? 

A. “ It is most certain, that the Christian 
“ Patriarkes and Bishops of these countries will 
“ neither communicate with the Pope, either in 
“ sacraments or in prayers ; nor anywise yield 

to his authority, nor give any manner of 
“ honour or reverence to his person ; no more 
“ ^aii to Mahomet, or Antichrist.” (Jewell’s 
Defense of his Apology, p. 714, ed. 1567.)* 

Q. If the Patriarch of Constantinople was 
excommunicated by the Pope in the sixth 
century for assuming the title of universal Bishops 
what must be thought of the Bishops of Rome, 
since his time, who assume the same title ? 

A. They are condemned 5y Gregory’s sen- 
tence, and, under his authority, must be con- 
sidered, as, virtually, in a state of excom- 
munication. 

* I have heard more than one Greek Prelate pronoance him 
to be nearly as great a deceiver of mankind, as Msliomet 
“ himself.*^ (Mr. Leslie Foster’s Speech, p. 32.) 

C 
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Vi. 

The Emperor Constantine, the first temporal head 
of the Church. 

Q. When the Roman empire became Christian, 
who was the first temporal head of the Church? 

A. The Emperor Constantine. 

Q. Who convened the first general Councils 
of the Christian Church? 

A. The Emperor. 

VIL 

Sovereign Princes, the present heads of the Christian 
Churcfi, with one single exception. 

Q. Who has at present the supremacy over 
the Protestant Churches in Europe? 

A. The Sovereign of each State respectively. 

Q. By whom are the Bishops of the Roman 
Church appointed in the several States ’of 
Europe ? 

A. By the Sovereign of each State, with the 
single exception of the Sovereign of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Q. Is there any good reason for such ex- 
ception? # 

A. None ; but quite the reverse. In Roman 
Catholic countries, the religion of the State and 
of the Bishops is the same ; their interests the 
same. But in a Protestant country, Roman 
Catholic Btehojps have views and interests wholly 
at var^ce Muth the national establishment, and 
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ought therefore (if tolerated at all) to be directly 
and exclusively appointed by the Sovereign. 

Q. Who nominates, at present, the Roman 
Catholic Bishops in Canada? 

A. The King. 

Q. Who nominated the Bishops in England 
before the Reformation? 

A. The King, except during the twelfth 
century, and half of the thirteenth. 

VIII. 

POPERY, NOT THE ANCIENT RELIGION 
OF BRITAIN AND IRE1,AND. 

The Churches of Britain and of Ireland more 
ancient than the Pope's Supremacy. 

Q. Was not the Church of Rome our mother 
Church ? 

A. No. The British Church subsisted many 
centuries before it had any connection with the 
Church of Rome. 

Q. By vdiom was the Church of Britain 
founded ? 

A. By St. Paul.* 

Q. What authority have y|pi for so important 
and interesting a fact ? 

A. The authority of Venantius Fortunatus in 
the sixth century, and of Theodoret in the fifth. . 
•Q. Have you no earlier direct testimony ? 

* See the proo& of Ibis Sectiuu detailed at length in Traets 
on the origin and independence of the ancient Briiiah Church/' 
London, Rivingtons, IS13. 
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A. Yes, Clemens, St. Paul’s fellow-labourer in 
the Gospel, says, that St. Paul, in preaching 
the Gospel, went to the utmost bounds of the west* 

Q. What do you mean by the utmost bounds 
of the west? 

A. The utmost bounds of the Roman empire 
to the west. 

Q. Was Britain the utmost boundary of the 
Roman empire to the west? 

A. Yes. Of the three western provinces , — 
Spain, Gaul, and Bki'^’ain, — the most remote 
from Rome is Britain. 

Q. Are tlfere any collateral testimonies be- 
tween Theodorct ami Clemens, that is, between 
the fifth century and the first? 

A. Yes. Eusebius, in the fourth, says, that the 
Gospel was preached in the British isles “ by 
some of the Apo-stles.” And if by some, the Apostle 
of the Gentdes must, at least, have been one. 

Q. Is there any evi<lence of the preaching of 
the Gospel in Britain, prior to the third century? 

A. Yes. Tertullian, in the second century, 
says, that before his time Christianity had ex- 
tended itself to of Britain inaccessible to 

the Romans arms. 

Q. Is there any historical evidence from 
ancieint British writers, that the Gospel was 
preached in Britain in the days of the Apostles? 

' * rtft ^pvtust temanum, /bum oeeideiitit, tbe extre- 

m the «e»t, rep/ua /3<ov if explained in Hefyobiof by 
rrXsc ifStev, the end of life. 
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A. Yes: Gildas says, that the Gospel was 
preached in Britain before the defeat oj ' Boadh ta, 
which took place in the year 61 ; and the British 
Triads state that the knowledge of Christianity 
was brought to Britain by the t.trher of Caracta- 
cus, who w'as liberated from bis tietention at 
Ro:«'.e seven years q/ier t/ie dt^eat oJ Curaclactts, 
that is, A. D. 58, or 59,'*' the time in which 
(according to Eusebius, Jerome, Petavius, Scali- 
gcr, &c.) St. Paul was set at liberty from his 
first confinement at Ro^ie. 

Q. How do you connect these events with 
St. Paul’s western journey ? 

A. They shew, that the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity was brought to Britain the same year in 
which St. Paul was liberated from his first con- 
finement at Rome. 

Q. What is the conclusion which you draw 
IVom these several testimonies.^ 

A. As we learn from wi iters of the second and 
third and fourth centuries, that the GospeJ had 
been preached in Britain, and that by some of the 
Apostles ; and from a w'riter of the first century, 
that St. Paul travellerl to the utn-.ost bounds of the 
west, (which he could not d? withdiit going to 
Britain ;) and also from Theodoret and Veuantius, 
that St. Paul was in Britain, I conclude and 
liave no doubt, that St. Paul preached the Gos- 

* Caractacus was carried to Rone with hia father in the year 
61 , or 52, who (according to the .Triads) was detained there 
seven years. 
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pel in Britain, and from the British records I 
infeljl' that it was before the year 61. 

Q. And how does this high antiquity of the 
British Church militate against the Roman 
Catholic Claims, grounded on the Pope’s su- 
premacy ? 

A. It shews the primitive’ independence of 
the British Church on the Pope, by the proof of 
its existence long before the commencement 
of the century, in which the Papal supremacy* 
took its rise. 

IX. 

« 

Seven Epochs of the British Church bejjore the 
Commencement of the Pope's Supremacy. 

Q. What answer do you give to the question, 
which Popish writers cxuUingly, but ignorantly, 
ask : Where was the Church of England b^ore 
the Reformation ? 

A. I answer, that the Church of Britain ex- 
isted for six centuries before the Pope’s first 
tnissionaries were sent to this country for the 
conversion of our Saxon ancestors; and for 
eleven centuries before the establishment of the 
Pope's spiritual jurisdiction in England. 

Q. What are the several epochs of the British 
Church before tlie arrival of the Pope!s uais- 
sionary, Austin? 

A. There are seven: 

’ nfe papal 4ibmuMKtQw>did not exist before the time of HM4e- 

lifViPd (Clemeut Yll.) in tlie eleventh century. 
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I. St. Paul’s preaching in Britain in the first 
century ; ♦ 

S. Lucius’s protection of Christianity in the 
second;* ^ 

3. The Diocletian persecution, f which, in the 
beginning of the fourth century, martyred the 
British saints, who were Christians of the Church 
in the third century ; 

4. The Council of Arles, at which were present 
several British Bishops, in the fourth century } 

5. The Synod of Verulam in the ffth century ; 

6. The ^nod of Llanddewi Brcfi in the sixth 

century ; » 

7. The rejection of the Pope’s authority by 
the British Bishops in the seventh century. 


X. 

The British Churches^ Protestant hfore ih(^ 
were Popish. 

Q. Is not the ancient independence of the Bri- 
tish Church on the Church of Rome, proved by 
the difference of usages, in the two Churches? 

* llie conversion of Lucins is a mere Komish fiction. JBiit 
tho general facts of Lucius’s existence, rliri.sfianity, and regal 
authority, are admitted by Godwin, Camden, Usher, Stilling- 
fleet, Gibsou, Spanheim, and Carte. To tbeir authority may 
now be added the British Triads, which give no countcnanca 
to the monkish fable of the embassy to Rome. 

t If the Diocletian persecution, which ended in the fourth year 
of the fourth century, lasted nine years, as Gi-idas says, then ifae 
Diocletian persecution itself belongs to the third century well 
as the fourth. 
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A. Yes: The. .diiFcrence in the time of cele- 
bratH^ Easttr shewed, that the British Cliurch 
was not under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Borne, as late as the end of the sixt^i and 
bes’niiing of the seventh century. 

Q. Did not the British Bishops of the same 
pcri<jd shew the independence of the British 
Ciiiircli by the rejection of the Pope’s authority ? 

A. Yes : in rejecting the overtures of Austin, 
and in refusing to acknowledge any spiritual 
authority, but that of their own metropolitan. 

XI. 

« 

Establishment of Popery in Ireland. 

Q. When the British Bishops rejected the 
Pope’s authority, with what Church was the 
Irish Church in communion? 

A. Not'wifh the Church of Rome, but with 
the British Church. 

Q. How do you know that the Irish Church 
was not in communion with the Church of Rome? 

A. Because Austin’s three Bishops, who in- 
vited the Irish to join the Church of Rome, said, 
in their Letter to the Irish Bishops, that the 
Irish differed in nothing from the Britons. 
(Bede’s Hist. L. 2. c. 4.) 

Q. How was the Pope’s jurisdiction first intro- 
duced into England ? 

A. By the policy of William the Conqueror, 
and inti;usibn of foreign ecclesiastics. 

Q. Was, not Peter-pence collected before that 
time? 
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A. Yes: it was permitted to be collected 
partly as alms, and partly as a recompecwll for 
an hospital for pilgrims at Rome. 

Q. How was the Pope’s jurisdiction first intro- 
duced into Ireland ? 

A. By the mercenary compact of the Pope 
and Henry II. 

Q. What was the nature of that compact? 

A. The Pope consented to Henry’s conquest 
of Ireland, and Henry to the collection of Peter- 
pencc.* 

Q. Before the reign of Henry II. by whom 
were the Bishops in Ireland nominated? 

A. By the Irish Kings, as in England by the 
Saxon and Norman Kings down to the beginning 
of the 12th Century. (Usher’s Relig. of the 
Anc. Irish, p. 78, 79. Dublin, 1815.) 

Q. When was the first Legate appointed by 
the Pope? 

A. “ It cannot be shewed out of any monu- 
“ ment of antiquity, that the Bishop of Rome 
" appointed any Legates to exercise spiritual 
** jurisdiction over Ireland before Gillebertus, 

that is, before the 12th Century.” (Usher’s 
Religion of the A. I. p. 74.) 

Q. When was Peter-pence first collected in 
Ireland ? 

A. “ The first ecclesiastical tribute, that ever 
f* came into the Pope's coffers out of Irekad, 

* 9ae dw Soil PofM Adriiiii Sn (be ^Im AM 


D 
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<* was the voluntary offer of Heniy II." (Usher, 
p. 1^.)* 

XII. 

77^e Church of' Rome, a very small Portion of the 
. whole Church of Christ. 

Q. Was not the whole Christian Church sub* 
ject to the Pope’s authority before the Reforma- 
tion ? 

A. Very far from it. 

Q. What was the extent of Popery compared 
with the rest of the .Christian Church at the end 
of the fifteenth century? 

A. It comprehended about one fourth part of 
Christendom.'f 

Q. What were the limits of Popery at that 
timer 

A» It was confined to certain parts (the 
greater portion) of Europe, viz. England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Spain, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, &c. but was excluded from all that 
part of Europe, which was occupied by the 

* In the reign of Henry HI. by tbe profits of Church benefices* 
end by the, exactions of the Pope, no less a sum than ** 70,000/. 

was sent yearly out of England, an immense sum in thofe 
(1 Hawk. 50.) The Statute 25 £dw. 1. &c. put an end to 
this encirmoui abuse of Church property ; but the Peter-pence 
was not finally abolished till 26 Hen. VHI. 

t 6ee th^ Map prefixed to ** Tracti on tho origin and indepen- 
4ime tfie aneient British Cknreh,** Lohdnn, Khiugfons, 1815» 
*|1ie Eubidan Empire atone, according to Tooke, is twice the 
jpifiilhid of Barope; to which must be added the Greek Chris- 
EniNre, the Syrians, Amenians, dad 

viffiMT ChimdaiM 
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Greek Church ; and from the whole of the 
Russian Empire; and from the Syrian and Ar- 
menian Churches, and other branches of the 
Christian Church in Asia, and in Africa. 

Q. What do you collect from this comparison 
of Popeiy with the rest of Christendom? 

A. I perceive, that the P8pe never had, even 
by usurpation, the supremacy over the whole of 
the Christian Church ; nor, probably, over a 
fourth part of it; — and that whatever right he 
possessed, at any time, to exercise jurisdiction 
over any paiH of it, it was derived solely from 
the authority of the Roman Empejor; — and, of 
course, that such right could extend no further 
and exist no longer, than the paramount 
authority, that gave it birth. 

Q. Was Britain a part of the Roman empire, 
when the first Roman missionaries arrived in 
.Britain for the conversion of the Saxons? 

A. No. 

XIII. 

The Church of Rome, the Intruder. 

Q. Is it not said, that Roman Catholics- in 
England and Ireland consider the Church of 
England, as an intruder on their ancient rights, 
and privileges, and possessions ? 

A. It is so said. 

Q. From what we have been saying of the 
history of -the Christian Church in Britain and 
Ireland, which appears to you to 4)e the in- 
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tmder^'^the-Chui'ch of Engkmd or the Gburcb 
of fionie? 

■ A. The Church of Rome. Six cefttuiiei 
elapsed before Popery had any footing in thi» 
country. 

Q. How did the Pope-s first missionaries 
establish themseltnedPlti Britain? 

A. By the favour and patronage of the Saxoti 
prinoes. 

' Q. In what respect did the Anglo-Saxon 
Churclrcs differ from the Church of Rome ? 

A. In their objection to image-Vorship and 
the invocation of Saints, to transubstantiation 
and other errors. 

■ Q. Wh(£n was the Pope’s jurisdiction first 
established in this country? 

A. In the twelfth century. 

Q. How long did it continue? 

A. It continued (but not without frequent 
opposition and restrictions by the King and 
Parliament, from the 35th of Ed. I. to the 25th 
of Hen. VIII.*) till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, that is, for about four centuries before 
the REtORMATlOK. 

Q. And what, in this respect, was effected by 
the JBEFonatATioN ? 

A. It abolished the intrusive jurisdiction of 
the Pope, and restored to the Crown the So- 

ai!^. III. & 7. la 13 It, ih s. r H«a« 
ir, 8 IJf«. V. ta Hen. VL 7 Ed. lY. |0 Heil. YH., 
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vereignty- «v«r the State eccleakstiea), and to 
the Church of England its ancient rights and 
independence. 

XIV. 

The Kefomiationy not a Separation from the 
Church of Rome. 

Q. I ask you again. Where was the Church of 
England before the Reformation ?* 

A. Where it is now, and where it baleen 
for more than seventeen centuries. 

Q. How early did the Church of England 
form a part of the constitution ? 

A. The Church of England (Etclesia Angli- 
cana) is placed under the special protection of 
the law by Magna Charta ; that great Charter, 
which was framed by the Barons, who refused 
the Pope’s mediation, and by a Clergy, who 
hated the Pope for his exactions. 

Q. Is not the Church of England a schis- 
matic from the Church of Rome? 

A. No. The Church of England is the same 
national Church, that has subsisted from the 
time of its first apostolical institution, having the 
same episcopal government, and the same fun‘-> 
damental doctrines, which it had from the 
beginning; but freed from the unscriptural 


* A Papist once asked a Protestant, Where was the Church of 
England before the Eefbrmation t to which the Protestant fe- 
{died, " Whose fou^ never was,— in the New Testamej^” — 
Another PSotaatant asked the tame qnettion, $mn*rid it 
by auoiher qneatim, "Where waa your taee befhre it waa 
waalfedl^ • ' 
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usages and antichristian doctrines, which had 
crept into it during the dark ages of papal in- 
fluence. 

: Q. What do you mean by the " same Na- 
tional Church?” 

A. The episcopal Church. There was no 
other Church in these Islands, fur the first 
fifteen centuries of the Christian asra, but the 
episdipal Church. There w ere, indeed, from the 
seventh to the twelfth century two brmches of 
the episcopal Church in Britain, — the British 
and the Saxon. But- they were united by the 
submission of# the Church of St. David’s to the 
See of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry I. 
Both branches originated from St. Paul; the 
Saxon by succession from the Bishops of Rome, 
the British immediately from St. Paul. 

Q. If the Church of England did not separate 
from the Church of Rome, what do you call our 
■national reformation ? 

A. An abjuration of Popery, — a renunciation 
of the Pope’s jurisdiction, — a rejection of the 
unscriptural doctrines and usages of the Church 
of Rome; and therefore a reformation of the. 
Church of England, not a. separation from the 
Church of Rome. , 

,0. Was not, then, the Church of England 
a part pf foie Church of Rome? . . , . 

A. By no mesins. The episcopal Gburch 
tbe- #or1d is, indeed, one Chtr^.- 
Ttie episcofuil cmigregatioiis in England,. Scot- 
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land, Ireland, Rome, France, &c. are all branches 
of one Christian community. But the Church 
of Enolanb, as a natianal congregation, was 
never a part of the Church of Rome, though it 
had, through the weakness, or worldly policy, 
of some of the kings of England, become most 
unnatiomlly and unconstitutionally subject to the 
influence of the Bishop of Rome. And there- 
fore, not being a part of the Church of Rome, 
its rejection of Roman doctrines and usages, 
was not a separation, but a reform, — a reform on 
primitive principles.* 

Q- What do you mean by the Church? 

A. A congregation professing the doctrines of 
the New Testament, and governed by ancient, 
primitive, and apostolical institutions. 

XV. 

The Reformation, completed by the Revolution. 

Q. What was the great purpose of the Re- 
formation ? 

A. The exclusion of the Pope from the 
Church and State. 

Q. How was that purpose enforced by sub- 
sequent statutes and events? , 

* Grotins’s teatimony to the pnrity of the Reformation in 
England la of great ralue. ** tn Anglia Tides, qnain bene 
prooemerit dogmatatti noRiomni repnrgatio, hae maalmi de 
qno4 qoi id Mutctisaimnm ncgotimn procuranddnai ifw- 
nnpere, nihU novi, nihil ani, scd ad meliora' imcnla 

dree <eevdwHe$\ intentam faabnere oculof1iui'adetA>-- 
(TesliBMHda sidijecta Xibro de Vdritate Ret./^h.)^ ' 
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A. By the statute 30 C^r. II. for excluding 
Papists from Parliament ; by the expulsion of a 
Popish monarch from the thronej by the Bill of 
Rights, and by the Act of Settlement, for 
securing the Protestant succession. It was 
consummated by the Act of Union with Scot- 
land, by which tlie Protestant establishment was 
finally and irrevocably guaranteed. 


XVI. 

Re-admmion of Papins to political Power, mi 
merely dangerous, but destructive to the 
Constitution in Church and State. 

Q. 1$ there any danger in granting the Roman 
Catholic claims? 

A. There must be danger in any measure 
which would affect the vital interests of the 
empire, by giving encouragement to a very cor- 
rupt Church, to an intolerant power, to a system 
hostile to our own establishment. 

Q.* Is the jealousy of Papal influence peculiar 
to this country? 

A. No. Every country in Europe has pro* 
vidt^ against the intrusion of such influence. 

<2^ li^w have they provided against it? 

A. Esther hy <not peimittmg Roiziaii Catholic 
iBh^ps to resided in the comitry ; or by placing 
Erectly, ind exclusively hi the 
iMtiWs of tl»s.'SoivffieigB. 
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Q. Why did' the Legislature in - Charles the 
Second’s reign exclude Papists from Parliament? 

A. To ‘".prevent the increase and d^ger of 

Popery.” — (Preamble to stat. SO Car. II.) 

Q. In what consists the danger of re>admitr 
ting Papists to political power? 

A. It consists in the consequences, which 
would probably follow from the admission of 
eighty or perhaps a hundred Roman Catholics 
into Parliament, and into certain offices of high 
political trust and influence.' 

Q. What do you suppose the consequences 
would be ? 

A. I suppose, that all the Roman Catholic 
members of Parliameht would be under the 
influence of their own ecclesiastical authorities^ 
and would, of course, promote measures adverse 
to our ecclesiastical establishment, such as the 
appropriation of Protestant Church beneflees, 
and the resumption of Protestant estates, and 
(as long as it should answer their purpose) the 
abolition of all religious tests. 

Q. Do the Roman Catholics claim admissi- 
bility to all offices in the State? 

A. They except, for the present, the Throne, 
the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and of 
Lord Chancellor in England. 

Q. Is there any security against iAie\r future 
clum oi these offices also? , 

A. None, llie concession of legislftive 

n 
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fNE»wer, an4 of some offices in the State, implies 
tdmissibiUty to ai/, ■. and would naturally and 
inevitably excite tlieir ambition for all. 

Q. How would the re-admission of Papists to 
political power he destructive to our Protestant 
Constitution in Church and State? 

A. Papists could not be admitted into Parlia- 
ment without repeating the principle of all the 
great . constitutional statutes. And though all 
these statutes would not at once be repealed, 
the Constitution would, for the most part, in 
fact, and vo holly in principle, cease to be 
Protestant. . 


XVII. 

Nullity of the Roman Catholic Securities. 

Q. Against the dangerous consequences and 
destructive ^ects of the proposed concession to 
the Roman Catholics, what security do they 
offer? 

. A. 2)omestic nominaticmU l 
Q. What do you mean by domestic npmtna* 
t40n? 

The nomination, of the Roman Catholic 
Bisliops by the Irish, Riahops, wd not ; by the 

Q. is hot this the pmedee, of the Iriah 

phiiiph?.: 
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A. It is said to be. 

Q. And do they seriously make this offer, as 
a compensation for all they have received, amd 
all they ask for? ■ 

A. They make no other.* ** 

Q. Would domeUic nomnation prevent the 
spiritual influence of the Pope? 

A. No. 

Q. Could domestic nomination repair the loss of 
constitutional statutes, or provide against the 
future spoliation of the Chnrch ? 

A. No. 

Q. Could their once offered and retracted 
Veto? 

A. No. 

Q. Could even the direct and exclusive nomi- 
nation of the Roman Catholic Bishops by the 
King? 

A. No. — Mere arrangements of Popery could 

* The aggregate Catholic meetin^^ held this day (July 3, 

** 1817) in Clarendon-street Chapel, was numerously and respect- 
ably attended. Several ReitoHilicttts were entered into. It 
** was resolved to petition Parliaiiient enrly in the next Sesmon^ 

** — never to consent to tlie measure of a Veto/’ — never 
to acknowledge theKing^s evprfmacy, which is estaUish^d hy law^ 
and nfkieh, it is, by statute, treasontdle to tb offer, as » 

icmoval of every objection to emancipation, domestic komina* 
and that the preparation and manag^ement of the 
** General Petition should be confided to the persons who com* 
posed tbe#late Catholic Board.*^ (Conner, Monday, July 7^ 
from the second edition of the Dublin Evening Post, JuAy t» 
1817.) ^ 
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HOt make amends /or abandoning the principlet 
of the Reformation and Revolution. 

Q. Is not all communication with the Pope, 
whether by domestic nomination, or the Veto, 
or the King'iSi nomination, (if dependent on the 
Pope,) or in any way, that acknowledges the 
supreme authority of the Pope, equally un- 
protestant and illegal? 

A. It is contrary to the ancient statutes of 
the realm, (S5 Ed. III. &c.) and is condemned by 
the Bill of Rights, by which every person who 
shall hold communication with the See or Church 
of Rome, is declared to be excluded from the 
Crown? 


XVIII. 

No Securitif, but Exclusion. 

Q. What w^ the principle of the Reforma* 

TION ? 

A* The exclusion of the Pope from all share in 
the spiritual jurisdiction of this country. 

Q. What was the principle of the Revolution ? 
A. Il^e cxclusiot^ of Papists from political 
power. 

Q. What is our present and only security for 
the maintenance of our Protestant Constitu- 
tion? 

A. Adherence to the principles of the Refos« 
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MATioN and Revolution. Tliere can be no 
security, but by Catholics ceasing to be Papists, 
by renouncing the supremacy of the Pope, and 
the jurisdiction of the Church of Rome. 

. Q. Recite such titles or passages of the con- 
stitutional statutes as mark their Protestant and 
excluding character. 

A. The first of Elizabeth (ch. 1.) is, ** An Act 
to restore to the Crown the ancient jurisdic- 
‘‘ tion over the state ecclesiastical and spiritual, 
“ and abolishing all foreign powers contrary to 
the same.” 

The 30th Car. II. (ch. 1. st. 2.) is, “ An Act for 
“ the more effectual preserving the King’s per- 
son and government, by disabling Papists from 
“ sitting in either House of Parliament” The 
preamble to this statute is very important. 
“ Forasmuch as divers good laws have been 
made for preventing the increase and danger of 
“ Popery in this kingdom, which have not had 
** the desired eftects, by reason of the free access, 
“ which Popish recusants have had to. his 
“ Majesty’s court, and by reason of the liberty, 
which of late some of the recusants have had 
and taken to sit and vote in Parliament.” 

By the Bill of Rights (I W. and M.) Papists 
are excluded from the Cronm for the following 
reason : “ Whereas the late Ring James the 
“ Second, by the assistance of divers evil coun- 
ts 9eUors,ju4g6Si and ministert employed by him, 
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“ did endeavour to subvert and extirpate the 
** Protestant religion, and the laws and liberties 
of this kingdom.” 

And “ Whereas it hath been found, by expe- 
** rience, that it is inconsistent with the safety 
** and welfare of this Protestant kingdom to be 
governed by a Popish prince^ or by any King 
** or Queen marrying a Papist ; the said Lords 
" spiiitual and temporal and Commons do fur- 
” ther pray, that it may be enacted, that all and 
** every person or peixons, that is, or are, oi‘ 
shall be reconciled to, or shall hold comrouni* 
cation witlj the See or Church of Rome, or 
“ shall profess the Popish religion, or shall marry 
" a Papist, ^hall be excluded, and be for ever in- 
capable to inherit, possess, or enjoy, the Crown 
** and goveniment of this realm and Ireland.” 

By the Act of Union with Scotland, (5 Anne, 
c. 8.) in order, “ that the true Protestant re- 
** ligkm profaned and established by law in the 
Churdi of En^and, and tbe doctrine, woi^ip, 
discipline, and government tliereof,tshfitild bd 
” eiiectualty and tmalterably secured,” it Was 
enacted, that ** ail and singular Acts Parikment 

" in force for the establishment and preseHadton 
" of, Hke Church of England, and the doctrme, 
^ nmuhsp, disc^^m, mdgevertmient ukmufo sluM 
" rmamdndbekafolM force for raarT" ; ■ 
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XIX. 

Popery alivays the mme* 

Q. Is not Popery very different now from 
what it was at the time of the Revorki avion ? 

A< 'No. Sender eadem is the governing 
maxim pf the Romish Church. They still refuse 
half' the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to the 
Laity. They have still their unsciiptural Tran- 
substjantiation, and Purgatory, and Masses, and 
Indulgences. Their Clergy are still constrained 
to Celibacy. The Councils and Decrees, which 
promulgated tlie most obnoxious tenets of their 
Church, arc still held to be of divine authority. 
The Church of Rome retains her old pretensions 
to supremacy, infalUbdity, ond exclusive sahation ; 
— the same intolerance, the same hatred and 
execration of the Reformation and of the Church 
of England,* and therefore the same principled 
determination (if in her power) to subvert it. 

Q. Docs not the Church of Rome still retain 
in her daily seiwice Uie obsolete language of 
ancient Rome? 

A, Yes. 

Q. it not a great error to offer up the 
prayers of the Church !b a language not under- 
stood by the people? 

A. It is. 

• See G«DdolphJ^l D^etue tf tk» Atuient Faith, vol. i. p, 331, 
999. Yet iv.p.1^ 93, lt«. See. thraiglioHt tike work. 
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Q. Is Latin the original language of Scrip> 
ture? ^ 

A. No; it is the language' — of a translation 
with many errors in it* 

Q. How came Latin, originally, to be the lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholic Church Service ? 

. A. It was the vernacular language of ancient 
Rome. 

Q. Does not the use of Latin in the Roman 
Catholic Church Service stand on the same; 
footing with the supremacy of the Pope ? 

A. It does. They were both of them, contin- 
gencies of the ancient Roman Empire ; and had 
no propriety, or consistency, or authority, after 
the Roman Empire in the West was extinct. 

Q. Why does the Church of Rome still retain 
in her daily service the use of an obsolete lan- 
guage, a language not understood by the 
people ? 

A. Because she has, for many ages, declared 
herse^ to be infallible and incapable of error ; 
and the people are weak enough to believe it : 
and because to reform errors would be to prove 
herself fallible and peccable; and would break 
the charm of that absolute dominion, which she 
has over the minds of those, who submit to it. 

Q. Have the errors of doctrine in the Church 
of Rome any practical effect on the opinions of 
$U>man Catholics of the present day ? 

A. Yes: her doctrine of tbe atom^g power of 
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good works* is still productive of opinions con- 
trary to the Gospel, ^d inconsistent with the 
propitiation by Christ's death, and affords a 
license to sin. 

ifow deeply incorporated into common life 
that antichristian spirit still is, which makes 
die atonement of Ciirist of none effect^ and 
which it was a great object of the Reformation 
to counteract, we may judge from the sentiments 
of a celebrated French writer of the present day. 

Chateaubriand, in his Genie du Christianisme, 
says, (Vol. iii. p. 181 , 182 , of the English 
translation,) “ For our parts, during the few 
“ years that w’e have devoted to these re- 
“ searches, so m^ny acts of charity, so many 
“ admirable foundations, so many inconceivable 
“ sacrifices have passed in review before us, that 
“ we firmly believe, that in this single point of 
“ the Christian religion, (which is but one 
“ grand expiation for mankind,) there is suf- 
‘‘ ficient to atone for all the crimes, which men 
“ have committed sine? the beginning of the 
“ world and, of course, for all that may be 
committed to the end of the world. -Most 
acceptable doctrine! to all, who ar^ lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God. 

If this be true ; if charity be capable of such 

* In this error Socinianism and Popery unite. I» how many 
points they do unite, may be seen in a very euriuiis worM en- 
ticed JUma. H Raamia 

V 
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atottement, or if priests can pray mens' souls 
tfut of Purgatory, in ret^,m for charitable be- 
. quests, and deliver them from any portion of 
punishment inflicted on them in the nextjife,^ 
then Christ died in vain, and the Scriptures 
are a brutum fulmen. But these doctrines 
.are not true. They are contrary to Scripture, 
and have grown out of the gainful trade of 
Popish delusions. M. Chateaubriand’s, no 
doubt, is the language of a declamatory writer; 
but, as he professedly connects his assertion 
with the Christian doctrine of expiation, misun- 
derstood and •misapplied, it shews the practical 
effects of the Popish system, and the dangerous 
state of those, who live under it, 

Q. Does not it appear from recent events, that 
the Church of Rome is tenacious of her semper- 
identity ? 

A. Yes: It appeal's from the restoration of the 
Inquisition in Spain, the revival of the order of 
Jesuits, and the claim of exemption from the 
• interference of the civil authorities in the Ne- 
therlands, as well as in this countiy, that the 
Church o^Rome is governed by the same prin- 
ciples that she always was. 

XX. 

Relig^Ui Considerations inseparable from the 
^ Rousfin Catholic Qaestum. 

Q. What have religious distinctions to do 
with political claims? 
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A. A greit deal. They are tests of political 
principles. ^ 

Q. Do not the Roman Catholics themselves 
connect religion with their claims? 

A. Religion is the ground of the Roman 
Catholics’ claim to exemption from conformity to 
the laws of their country. The Pope’s Su- 
premacy they call a part of their religion.* 

Q. Is the Pope’s Supremacy a part of their 
religion? . 

A. Certainly not. That cannot be a part of 
their religion, which is no part of Christianity, — 
which was unknown before the .seventh cen- 
tury, — which was the grant of an usurper and 
murderer, — and which was reprobated by the 
most virtuous of their Popes, as presumptuous, 
heretical, and antichristian.f 

Q. Defnot also the advocates of Popery connect 
religion with their plea for the Roman Catholic 
claims ? 

A. They do. They admit the Pope’s Su- 
premacy to be a part of a Roman Catholic’s 
religion, and urge the sacred rights of conscience 
in his favour; as if a Protestant had not the 


* De necessitate salatis est credere Papam esse oecnmenicum. 
(Council of Constance apud JewelFs Defense, p. 125.) Gregory 
the First, on the contrary said, In isto scelesto vocabulo consen- 
tire, nihil aliud est quam ddem perdere. 

t For Gregory’s strong terms of reprobation, see Jewell’s 
Defense, p. 460, and Forbesii Institut I. x\i. c. 7. § 16. 
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sii^e'^kcred rights, and ipas not equally bound 
in conscience to deny the said Supreitiacy, and 
to oppose il^ as a false ground of the Roman 
Catholic’s plea for his non-confdrmity. 

Q. Is not religion also very intimately con- 
nected "with the Protestant’s objections to the 
Roman Catholic claims? 

A. It is. Our Protestant Constitution is re- 
ligious as well as political. 'Constitution in 
Church and State is the standard of loyalty and 
religion. The King is the head of our Chilrch, 
from whom the Roman Catholic transfers his 
spiritual allegiance to the Pope. 

Q. What is it that excludes Pagans, Jews, 
and Mahometans, from our Churches and from 
Parliament? 

A. Difference of religion. 

XXL 

Declaration against Transubstantiation. 

Q. Why was the declaration against Tran- 
substantiation required by the Statute of SO of 
Ch. II. ? 

A. For the purpose of excluding Papists from 
ifittiittg in either 'Holttse of ‘Parliament; and 
becauat! forfner Statutes had been found intuf- 
ficiedt ^ that purp<^. 

dtMKi that appear? 

. A. By the dvent. ^Papists 'wete excluded 
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frop Parliament by the oath of supremacy 
required by 5 Eli*. Yet during the reign of 
Charles 11. there were instances of Papists, 
who “ took the liberty to sit and vote in Parlia- 
“ ment,”* till they were finally excluded by the 
stricter test of the Declaration. 

Q. Is it any hardship on Protestants to make 
the Declaration against TransubstantiUtion anil 
the invocation of Saints? 

A. No : Because, if they arc really Protestants, 
they are so, on this very principle, that the wor- 
ship of the Church of ^Rome is unscriptural,# 
superstitious and idolatrous. • 

Q.-Is it any objection to the*Declaration, that 
many Protestants, who are called upon' to make 
it, do not know enough of the subject to be 
satisfied of the truth of the Declaration ? 

A. No : Because no one can be a Protestant, 
on principle, who is not satisfied of the truth or 
the Declaration; and if he is a Protestant, on 
principle, there can be no hardship in making a 
Declaration, which he kimos to be trae, and, as 
an, avowed Pirotcstant, he professes to believe. 

Q.^Is it any objection to the Declaration,' that 
many Protestants, who are called upon to make 
it, do not consider the worship of the Church 
of Rome to be idolatrous, ^d may therefore 
think the Declaration an unfounded calumny ? 

A. If they think the Declarafiou an unfouaded 

• statute M Car. n. 
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c^unrny, and hold the worship of the Church 
of Rome not to be idolatrous, they are not 
Protestants, whatever they may profess to be ; 
and the objection does not apply to them. 

Q. Can we, then, consider the Declaration, as 
unnecessary, in respect of the Papists, or hard 
on the Protestants? 

A. It is neither unnecessary, as to the Papists, 
because the experience of the past shews, that 
fbrmer laws were insufhcient without.it; nor 
can it be any hardship on the Protestants, 
» because if they are Piotestants, on principle, 
they know it to be true, and, as avowed Protes- 
tants, profess to believe it; and which if they do 
not believe, they belie their Protestant pro- 
fession. 


XXII. 

Temporal effects of the Pope's spiritual Power.. 

Q. The Papists are willing to renounce, and 
by the oath prescribed by 31 ,Geo. III. do re- 
nounce, “ the temporal and civil jurisdiction of 
“ the Pope within this realm.” Is not that a 
sufficient warrant for entrusting them with 
political power? 

A . It is no warrant at all. 

^ Prince is conquered,* Buonaparte over- 

* 'WrmSij^kns tSe ladignuit exolanation of Mr. Fox, 

.11^, jadgitti oju WsiMiy priBoijrkw, prononnccd the ooaqnest of 
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thrown, and the war at an end; can there be 
any danger now in granting the Roman Catholic 
claims ? 

A. If the danger of Popery, and of Papal 
influence, were connected with the war, or with 
the power of France, that danger is only dor- 
mant, not extinct. 

Q. What harm can the Pope do ? His tem- 
poral power is weak and contemptible. 

A. T]ie formidable power of the Pope is 
in his temporal^ but spiritual authority. 

Q. What deprived King John of his crown ? 

A. The Pope’s spiritual authority* 

Q. What was it, that held King John in 
vassalage to the Pope? 

A. The Pope’s spiritual authority. 

Q. Was not this submission of the King dis- 
graceful to England? 

A. It was a disgrace never to be forgotten 
by^ll who have any regard for the honour of 
their countiy. 

Q. What was the conduct of the Greek 

France to be impossible. Who, indeed, could have believed, 
after the battle of Austerlitz in 1805, that in less than ten years 
France would Ife twice cwiqmred^ and Paris twice captured by 
Great Britain and her allies? But ‘‘ the things, which are im- 
possible with men, are possible with God.*’ His almighty Pro- 
vidence over-ruled the vanity and ambition of Buonaparte to his 
own destruction. ** Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest among the stars, thence will 1 bring 
thee down, saith the Lord.” The name of Nap<deon was plaicted 
by the Leipsie astronomers on the belt of Orion, 
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Church on their Emperor’s submission to the 

Pop«? 

A. “The Greek Emperor, Michael Paleeologus, 
“ for that he submitted himself to the Pope, in 
“ the late council of Fiarence, was therefore 
“ abhorred and hated of the people while he 
“ lived, and being dea<l, was forbidden Christian 
“ buriaL Isidorus, the Archbishop of Kiovia, in 
“ Russia, for that, being returned from the said 
'tlhouncil, he began for unity’s sake to niove the 
“ people to the like submission, was therefore 
“ deposed from his Bislmprick, and put to death.” 
(Jewell’s Defense, p. 457. ed. 1657.) 

Q. What effect should the memory of the 
<Usgrace that was brought on the country by 
King John, have on their posterity of the pre’ 
sent day ? 

A. It should make them cautious how they 
give any countenance to the jurisdiction of the 
Pope within this realm. ^ 

Q. By what authority was Henry VIII. and 
his Queen summoned to Rome? 

A. By the Pope’s spiritual authority. 

Q. By what authority were the subjects of 
Henry VIII. of Queen Elizabeth, James I. and 
Chatles I, absolved, from their allegiance to their 

Pope’s spiritual authority. 

Wlwt counteracted the efforts of the Lord 
Lieutenant in Xiteiand, and prevented resistance 
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to Cromwell, and overwhelmed the whole coun* 
try in ruin ? 

A. The threat of papal excommunication. 

Q. From what source did the titular Romish 
Bishops of Ireland, in the year 1729, seek and 
obtain authority to restore the Pretender, and 
to put to the sword his Majesty George II. and 
all his family? 

A. From the Pope’s spiritual authority. 
{Irish Commons' Journals, Vol.IV. Appendix, 46.) 

Q. What is it, that declares the Protestant 
ministry of the Church to be heretical and 
invalid,' Protestant marriages to 4)6 null and 
void, and the offspring of these marriages to be 
illegitimate? 

A. The Pope’s spiritual authority. 

Q. What is it, that creates a controul over 
the minds of Papists superior to the laws of the 
land, — that prevents their acknowledging the 
entire sovereignty of their King,— and compels 
them to obey a foreign jurisdiction? 

A. The spiritual authority of the Pope. 

Q. What, then, if every Papist in England 
and Ireland should renounce the temporal autho- 
rity of the Pope? 

A. The renunciation of the Pope’s temporal 
authority, is no security against the influence of 
his spiritual jurisdiction, and therefore no war- 
rant for entrusting Papists with political power. 
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Q. How sliould wc guard agarnst the temporal 
effects of the Pope’s spiritual power? 

A. By temporal provisions ; — by taking expe- 
rience as our guide ; by remembering, that what 
has been, may be, aud, if not guarded against, 
must be ;* by obser^ng the immutable spirit of 
th« Roman Church; and by rendering equally 
immutable that Protestant Constitution, — that 
union of Church and State, — which the advo- 
cates of Popery are labouring to dissolve, but 
which the pie^y and patriotism of our ancestors 
have, by the most inviolahle sanctions, declared 
to be fixed and urialterable. Let ws remember, 
(if we cannot convince them) that in excluding 
Papists' from our Churches, and from political 
power, while we maintain our own r^hts, we do 
them no wrong; — that theirs is not, as they 
think, tite ancient religion either of England or 
Ireland; — that Popery was in both countries an 
intruder and usurper; — that in both countries 
it obtained its first footing, as a system qf juris- 
diction, by the weakness and ignorance of some, 

» Wlmtever the opportunity of power shaU says IJoad- 

ley, “ It is no more than what they fairly and pnblickly profess, 

if Proteaionte will hut open their eyes and see it/* If we consult 
tko Parliaments of former days, we shall find the preambles of 
tbeir aots the best reporters of tbe past, and advisers for the 
future. ' Tht predictions in the remonstrance of James's Parlia* 
metkt hava been too accurately verified in our own daJNr leave 
a that tbe of their oracular sentence wilt be ful- 

filled, ft we shut our eyes to the inevitable consequences of 
niimnstitational cono^aloiis. 
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and the mercenary policy of others ; and that, 
however first established, its exactions and 
oppressions were never congenial to the national 
spirit of this country, but were always (except 
in the twelfth and part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury*) from time to time, (Opposed and restricted 
by our Kings and Parliaments, — were abolished 
by the REFORMATidk, — and their revival finally 
precluded by the laws of the Revolution. 
We are the heirs of our ancestors’ labours. May 
we do justice to the valuable inhei;j|tance entailed 
upon ns, by maintaining inviolably what they 
have willed to be perpetual and inalienable. 

XXIII. 

Insurmountable Difficulties in the Plan proposed 
to Parliament. 

Q. Do not religious considerations present 
insuperable difficulties in the plan proposed by 
the advocates of the Roman Catholic claims? 

A. They do; and those difficulties cannot be 
better stated than in the forcible language of 
Mr. Pell. “ Let us examine a little into the 
“ manner in which this Bill is framed. The 
“ preamble of it states, that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of England and Ireland is 
“ established permanently and inviolably. It 
“ then admits that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church forms an essential part of our fkoe 
“ Constitution, and prays that certain provisions 
“ may be madei, with a view to put an end to 
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** all religious jealousies between his Majesty’s 
'* subjects, and to bind them in all times to 
“ come by the same privileges, and (observe) by 
the same interests in defence of their common 
** Government. Th^ame interests 1 you confirm 
*' the Protestant esrablishment as an essential 
“ part of the Government, and then assume 
“ that the Protestant and ^he Roman Catholic 
will have the same interests in maintaining 
“the Government! You may declaim as you 
“ will, and rqake what preambles you please, 
“ but the force of nature and the spirit of re- 
“ ligion are opposed to you ; they contradict your 
“ preambles, and confute your declamation.” 

XXIV. 

Other insurmountable Difficulties. 

Q. Are there not other insurmountable difficul- 
ties in the way of the Roman Catholic claims? 

A. There are. Every member of Parliament’s 
conscience appears to me to b6 pledged and 
pre-engaged by his parliamentary oaths against 
these claims- * 

Q. Is not the King’s Coronation Oath a still 
greater difficulty ? 

A. I think it is. 

not that oath (und«r existing circum- 
stances) attended with a peculiarly inviolable 
'tKmctity? ■ , 
j A. 1 think it Is. 

e Q. Is it at all pirobablef that his Majesty’s 
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representative wouW make any concessions con- 
trary to that oath? 

A. 1 should think, tliat a representative, whose 
conduct (to the unspeakable benefit and happiness 
of this country and of Europe) has been distin- 
guished by the most filial iJlid exemplary adhe- 
rence to his Father’s principles, would never be 
induced, by any consideration, to make conces- 
sions inconsistent with his Majesty’s scrupulous 
and decided sentiments. 

Q. Do not the constitutional statutes of the 
Revolution and the Union declare the Protestant 
establishment to be for ever fixed and unal- 
terable ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do not these statutes declare, that the 
30th of Car. II. which disables Papists from 
sitting in either House of Parliament, shall remain 
and he in full force for ever? 

A. They do. 

Q. But has not Parliament, by granting to 
Irish Papists the elective franchise, given them 
a kind of claim to seats in Parliament? 

A. By no means. If the elective franchise be 
really inconsistent with the constitutional sta- 
tutes of the Revolution, it ought to be repealed, 
(like all other concessions that are ir^urious to 
l<^aitj/ or religion,) or by some means be modi- 
fied and Tendered innoxious. But, whatever 'be 
done with the elective franchise, it does not 
follow, that because Parliament has been guilty 
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of one act of prodigality, that it should therefore, 
like a thoughtless and unprincipled spendthrift, 
plunge itself into inextricable ruin. 

Q. Is not the intolerance of the Church of 
Rome, also, an insurmountable objection to the 
Roman Catholic clahns? 

A. It is. If the Chijp’ch of Rome, on account 
of its idolatry according to Milton, and its 
intoleratice according to Locke,* ought not, in 
their opinion, to have been tolerated, it follows, 
by parity of principle, that, in a Protestant 
country, it would be insanity to entrust it with 
political powejr^ 

Q. Does not their own present conduct afford 
an insuperable objection? 

A. Yes: an insuperable objection on their 
own principles. They s^y, they will rather die, 
than consent that Protestants should have any 
conlroul over the Roman Catholic Church. 
Papists therefore ought, on no consideration, to 
have the power of legislating for a Protestant 
Church. 

* See Milton’s & Locke’s opinions, prefixed to this Catechism. 


%^,The means of tihoperating mth the laws for preventing the 
ioiiger emdino'enn of Poperp], intended for the Conclusion, as 
notieed in the TMe, of Contents, beings intimately connected with 
the and usefolbess of oiirBcclesiastical establishment, as I 

of opinion, are omitted for 

oonsidorati on. 
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NOTE TO SECT. XIII. 

On the Statutes ef Prjemunike* against papal encroach^ 
ments^ prior to the time of Henry VIII. and on certain 
PRETENDED STATUTES employed for the purpose of 
introducing the papal jurisdiction into England. 


The long series of Statutes against the papal encroachments 
enacted prior to the Reformation, during the 14th and 15th 
Centuries, is of great importance in distinguishing the political 
danger of Popery from the religious corruptions* of the Church of 
Rome ; and in shewing that the Church of England’s rejection 
of Popery at the RefomifAion, did not originate with Luther, or 
in the sensualities of Henry Till, (as the Papists protend,) but 
was the ultimate result of the national abhorrence of a foreign 
jurisdiction. To Blackstone’s observations on this subject may 
be added Mr. G. Sharp’s valuable Appendix to his Remarks on 
the Irish Roman Catholic Catechism, containing an enumeration 
of tho several Statutes from 35 Ed. I, to I Hon. V. “ Jhese 

national Statutes (he observes, speaking of four iii 38 Ed. HI.) 
** are evidences of the most extraordinary and undeniable im- 
** portance, when we consider, that they were enacted above 

« In the writs for the execution of all these statutes the words 
pra'munire facias, being (as we said) used to command a citation of 
the party, have denominated, in common speech, not only the writ, 
but the offence itself o/matntatii mg the papal power, by the name of 
prcemttftire.— This then is the original meaning of the offence, which 
we call pr^emtmtre, viz. in/rodvcifig a foreign power into this land, and 
creating imperium in imperiOf by paying that obedience to papal pro- 
cess, which constitutlonaliy belonged to the King alone, long before 
the reformation in the reign of Henry the Eighth.’* (Blackstape^^S 
Comm. B. IV. Ch. 8.) 
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years before the Church of JEngland was reformed uudor 
“ King Edward the Vlth ; so that the advocates for Popery 
cannot reasonably attribute them to religious prejudices against 
“ their corrupted Chuitsh.*' 

In the Preface to the same Remarks, Mr. Sharp has directed 
the attention of the public to the frauds employed to iutrodiico 
the papal juruidiction into England, Hrauds equalled only by the 
foi^eiics of the Decretals and of the Domtion of Constantine, 
Through the influence of a Foreign Power sonio pretended 
statutes obtained the force and power of Utw in England, though 
they* were enacted and ordained only ‘ by the King and his 
Council^ at the time of each enactment, without the least men- 
tion of the consent of the Parliamenly or of the Common Council of 
the Kingdom^ and which seem, therefore, to have been mere 
orders in Council, though artfully dated — * At the Parliament,^ in 
order to give them the appearance of Lhw> The teamed Sir 
Edward Coke, in' his 4ih Inst. p. 51, gives several insfanccs of 
such siipposed statutes, that had been repealed or disaffii'med, 
(wantiflLg the consent of the Commom^, which were, ncvertljeless, 
puhlislied and enforced as real statutes; viss. 5 Rick, II, c, 5* and 
2 Hen, IV, c, 15. and again the 2 Hen, V, c, 7, all which, as Sir 
Edward Coke remarks, were disaj/oioed by the Commons, and (yet) 
tlie pretended Acts were printed. (4 Inst. p. 51, and 3 Inst, 
p. 40>41.) But when we considci the for which these 

notorious frauds were committed by the three Ihiglisb Kings* 
aboye-mentioned and their niinisterB-*^tliat they wore really to 
support and enforce the AntichriHian doctrines of the Papal 
Government at Rome, they demonstrate the extreme danger of 
granting any share of pvh'ttW government to persons who sub- 
mil their reUgioms opinions to the dictates of that fatal Foreign 
, Powerl* 

** One of the purposes of the ySrsl-mentioned statute, (that of 
5 MiMm IL) as stated by Sir Edward Coke, 3 Inst. p. .4a, was 

* tte fluiy Justly exonerate the three Kings from the blame here 
iui|mled th them for measares, of whirh their Popish Prelates and 
Clergy, vsete the real aathora. But we certainly derive from 
p«‘sf«uded f|tatttthtaa i^^^ against the admtMioD 

^hplits to oiiecB of political trost and power. 
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that — ‘ JJy colour of this supposed acf, certain persons that 

* THAT IMAGES WERE NOT TO BE WORSHIPPED, &C. were 
*■ holden in strong prison until they (to redeem their vexation) 

* miserably yielded before those masters of Divinity to take oath, 

* and did SWEAR TO worship images, which was against the moral 

* and eternal Law of A Imighty God' — The purpose of the second 
illegal statute above-mentioned, viz. 2 Hen. TV. c. 16, was 
against persons whom they were pleased to call heretics-— 

* giving power to the Bishop or Ordinary to convent hefoi'c him, or 

* IMPRISON any person snspeeted ofHei^esie,' and ordaining (con- 
trary to the laws of God) that ' an obstinate Heretiek* (or any 
person whom an ignorant Popish enthusiast was pleased to call 
so) ‘ shall be burned before the people !* The purpose of the third 
illegal s^tute (the 2 Hen. V. c. 7.) was equally diabolical, viz. 

* That all the officers of Government shall he sworn to assist the 

* Ordinaries in extirpating Heresies' (The condemnation of a 
Heretick to be extirpated was well known, by* the ordinary pro- 
cess of execution at that time, to mean extirpation by fire, exactly 
in the sytlo of Old Babylon.) * That an HereHek convict shall 
^forfeit all his fec’-simple lands, goods, chattels: and they which be 

* indicted of Heresie shall be delivered to the Ordinaries,' i. e. for an 
inquisitorial trial, and con8eqi]^ent * extirpation in fames of fire /’ 

“ By such notorious treachery and dishonesty in ferging sta- 
tutes, did the zealots of the Roman Church introduce the Papal 
tyranny and cruelty into England, which circumstances amply 
prove the extreme danger of entrusting any persons with a share 
qI political power, whose religious opinions are snbjeot to such a 
fatal foreign vffiuenee." So far this venerable and patriotic 
advocate of the Protestant Church, whose opinion of the elective 
franehise, and its influence on the Union, will not be out of place 
here. Above thirty-six years ago, 1 was an earnest advocate 
for two distinct national Legislmhcres.-^'But when (after a pmdent 
repeal and removal of every unjust oppression, that had been 
laid upon the Roman Catholic subjects of Ireland) the privilege 
of wOing for representatives in Parliament was imprudently and 
too hastily granted to them, — the case was totally altered, at^ 
the tmton tf the two Legislatures was rendered absolutely nec^ 
sary to maintain the eqaiiihrium of tho united states.*' (Prefix 
to Remarks on the Irish Roman Catholic Catechism, p. hr. v. 
xiiL xiv.) 
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NOTE TO SECT. XVTI. 


The Statutes of pr^smunire, not less than the laws of the 
Reformation and Revoli/tion, shew the absolute incompatibi- 
litj* of the measure, which was lately proposed in Parliament, as 
a full indemnity for the loss of our Protestant Constitution, 1 
mean, the once offered, retracted, and ro-offered Veto. On this 
delusive proposal Mr. Sharpes remark in the before-mentioned 
Tract is forcible and decisive, Jong-continucd lawless 

** encroachmonts of the Papal Pontifex Maximus must neces- 
aarily render it highly improper, and even illegal for the Croam 
ef J^nglandf iho power of the proposed Veto *; * or to 

<< have any concern in. the appointment of unreformed Bishops, 
who still acknowledge the Papal authority of Rome, as the 
** Head of the Catholic Church, though it has been proved by its 
** deeds to be more completely antichristian than any other 
“ power in the Romlm Empire.'* (p. 103.) 

Every friend to humanity, Protestantism, and Sacred Litera- 
ture, will rejoice to hoar, that Memoirs of the Life of this excel- 
lent maR> the worthy . grandson of Archbishop Sharp, are pre- 
paring for the public by a learned friend of the family, eminently 
qualided for the undertaking. 

a On this incompatibility of the Veto, seeaUo Bishop Huntingfurfl's 
Protestant Letter to Lord Somers, p. 36, 37. 
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POPE ADRIAN’S BULL. 

The Bull of Pope Adkian IV. in which he gives his 
qonsent to Henry the Second’s conquest of Ireland^ on 
condition of his paying Peter-pence,’'^ is a curious and 
important historical document^ and contains indisputable 
evidence) that Poperyf was ttoi the ancient religion of the 
Irish — not the religion of Ireland before the middle of the 
twelfth century. If this fact, the modern, introduction of 
Popery into Ireland, were more generally known in that 
country, it might tend not a little to break that spell, 
which blinds the eyes of the Irish Papists to the errors of 
the Church of Rome. 1 confess,’’ says Archbishop 
Usher in his Letter to Sir Christopher Sibthorp, “ 1 
somewhat incline to be of your mind, tliat if, unto the 
authorities drawn out of Scriptures and Fathers (which 

* Prupter hoc praodpue, ut Ecclesiam Hibomicam extolleret 
et exaltarct, et denarium S. Petii, slcutln Anglia* sic in Hibernia 
dan faoerety pater ipsiits [Henticus Jofiannis] intrendi Hibemiam 
sibique siibjngandi ab Ecclesia Romana licentiam impetravit; 
quemadmodum ex privilegio Adrian! Papce super hoc obtento 
aperte declaratur. (Giraldus Cambrensis de rebus a se gestis. 
L. 11. c. X. 

t Popery is not merely the worship of Saivtt and of the ilfasr, 
and the belief of Tranruhiiantiation^ Pwrgatory^ &c. but snbmis- 
aion.to the/KrtsdtettOfi of the Pape. ** AH ecclesiastical authority 

** in Ireland had, till about four yeM belbre the accesd^^ of 
** Henry II. been exercised by her own Prelates,'* (Jjelahd’s 
Hist, of Ireland, Vol. I. ch. 1.) and not by the Pope« 
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ire comiBon to us with often) • true discovery were added 
of ftat relifion) which aneientfy was professed in this 
lingdom, it might - prove a special motive to induce my 
poor countrymen io couskim' a little better of fte old and 
true way, hnom whence thtqr have hitherto been misled.” 
And what was ftat old and true way? The Archbishop 
sfys, *‘*Arr Uat as I can collect by sudi records of the 
former ages as have come unto my hands, (either manu- 
sdipt or printed,) fte religion professed by the ancient 
Slftopa, Priests, Monks, and other Christians in this 
{and, UrM lot anbitUnce fte very same with that, which 
now by piftlie anftority is maintained therein against fte 
jftrrilglt brouj^t in thither in latter timet by the 

BSshep of Rome’s hdlowers.” This the Primate has 
ibnnftiotfy |uoved in the six first chapters of his Du* 
eounie on (he Religion anciently prrfeeted by the Irish 
tmi Srilish,* In the stftsequert chapters he discusses 
fte pope’s ** spiritual jurisdiction, arid shews how little 
'ifteriag it, had Ut first in these parts.” — ^But to return to 
Pdpe^l Adrian's Bull. 

Tift Ariftiushop considers the general claim, which in 
ftis fte Pope imde to Ireland, on the ground that 
Ireliinft a|Mjl..|(t||f bther lUandi mto which Cbrbtianity had 

of ri|^t to St. Peter,t and to 
of Rome, to be a proof, ftat he had no ofter 
dkia^ iw} ftm fte Iriaikl >hid not been sul^ct to him 
pftvioai^ tolfti compact with Henry II. 

' ill hk valuable and interesting Review 


imd sold by Hatiftard and deely, 

of ^oh <• noteiioua for- 
' 119. -'Geddos's IVaets, ToL IV. 

attd.’RewilriilltL'Of the Pspes^ Vd. I. p. Ill,' nd the 
- JUrl i tnW . fo.ftti Pkftieripfc- . ' 
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^ the P^li^ and peeuti&r Do^hiueu .^^ht CAmrcA of 
JSoffie, (p. 1Q§^ 107.) ooticos the Jddrism^l/mn^ to the 
King instead of the Cletgy^andvthe eacpreiriDnii of 
Henry's p/iiniftng Christianity in Xrelaid^ apd 
Undh^ the Umits of iha Churdi^ as endenees 'ia ^the 
same purpose* * _ -t 

Bale,^ indeed} informs us^ that Adrian had condemned 
the Irish for heresy; and dial 4heir heresy was the reason 
of his entering into compact with Henry for the occupa* 
tion of the country.t We have in that fact alone sufficieni 
proof that Ireland was not then within the pale of thh 
Church of Rome. This charge of here^ was also 
asserted «by Harding in his Chronicie]: a oentury before 
Bale's time; and is cpnfiirned by a contemporary wrhe^^ 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in his character ofihe Irish ;|| and 

^ Cent. Scrip. 2. Cap. d4. in App. 

t Ati^lorum Regi Henrico mandat Hadriatias Romanul^ Hi 
Hibernos, quos hareseoi ipse damtmt, eo qaod Clero legitima sfoem 
dotum conjagia damnanti advorsentnr, et rebelles escsistant* 
opprimeret. (Hist Eecles. Magdeb. Cent xii. c. 7. ex Baiceo.) 

t Usher’s Dispourse, p. 120. 

II Topogr. Hiberu. and in the treatise De rebus a se gestta» 
p. 488L in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra. It is surprising to find tbs 
learned and excellent historian of Ireland so mistake^, as hb h, 
in his opinion of Giraldus- Cambreiisis. He calls him a Monk, 
(liCland^s Hist of Ireland, Vot I. p. 14, Note. ed. 4to.) He was 
ArcUdeacon of Brecon^ and of very high birth, edheated at 
St David’s and Paris, and liras, a man of great talents and 
learning. The monks had not a bitterer enemy than. Girahlus. 

Monachbs (says Wharton, speaking of his JSeeUsia) 

capitali odio semper prosecuths est. lb ohiUibiis suis scHjptis 
Monachorum hypocrisin, fraudes et inscitiaxn abriter iosOdtaii 
gestit. Istud vero opus triennali labore contexnit, ut aBtemaih 
Monaebis intemiam Induccret, a^ue odio suo plena iadiiljpmt** 
Hb had the merit of attacking that cdrrnpt p^t of the R^an 
CathoHb systeib nearly a whole cetitiiiy before the of 
Wiekllfie. 
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by tli€ provisions of the council of Cashel in 
Hie imputed^ was the heresy of discipline rather 

tlmn of doctrine ; but it equally shews the nonconfontiity 
of the ancient Irish Church to the Church of Rome. ^ 

But even without these evidences of their noncon-r 
fprmity it is clear from the language of the Bull, that 
Ireland was not subject to the Pope at the time qf this 
celebrated compromise. Vor if Ireland had then '4ieen 
within the jurisdiction of the Pope, he never would have 
spoken of Christianity as planted there by Henry, nor of 
the limits of the Church being enlarged by him. Of this 
planting^ too, and enlargement he speaks as the intention 
of the King, not yet done, but to be done. He pientions 
also his adding Ireland to the number of Islands subject 
to St. Peter and the Church of Rome, in consequence of 
Henry’s proposal, and the good purposes professed by 
him. He likewise describes the Irish as untaught^ and 
ignorant of the Christian faithf which he might do as a 
Pope, judging them to be heretics, but which he would 
not have done, if they had been Roman Catholics. We 
have, therefore, for the modern establishment of Popery in 
iredand the authority of a Pope, — the very Pope, who 
was instrumental in that establishment. The present race 
of Irish Roman Catholics call Popery the ancient religion 
of Ireland. They may learn from Adrian’s Bull, that 
Popety 'Has no such claim to their veneration. They may 
leaTn, too, what, perhaps, will not increase their venera** 
tioB for Popery, that its establishment in Ireland was the 
work of two Englishmen,— ^an English Pope,t and an 

Sing. 

* Vol. I. p. 644. 

t Adrian native of Langley, near St. Alban’s in Hert- 
(Chism’s Btog. Diet) A third Englishman was the 
. dim iqpent iit this nehirious transaction, — John of Salisbury, -7 
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The origins! text of the Pope's Bull may be seen in 
4jliraldus Cambrensis’s Tracts de Expugtftat. Hibern, 
and De rebus a se gestis^ Matt. Paris, &c. There is a 
translation of it in Rapiii’s History of England, Coliyer’s 
JEccles. History of Great Britain, Leland’s .Hist* of 
Ireland, Lord Lyttletou’s HiMory of Henry II. Roberts’s 
Heview of the Policy and peculiar Doctrines of the Church 
Rome before mentioned, Oltiiniers's Life of Adrian IV, 
in the Biographical Dictionary. For the translation here 
subjoined to the Latin text, this Postscript is an^erable. 




AORIANI PAP^ PRIVILEGIUM. 

♦ 

Adrianus, episcopus, servus servorum Dei, cliarissimo 
in Christo filio, illustri Anglorum Regi, salutem et Apos* 
tolicam beiiedictiooein. Laudabiliter et fructuose de 
gloriosQ nomine propagando in terris, et seterno felicitatis 
praemio cumulando in coelis, tua magnificentia cogitat, 
cum ad dilatandos ecclesia terminos, ad declarandam 
indoctis et rttdibus populis Christiana, fidei veritatem, et 
yitioruin plantaria de agro Dominico extirpanda, sicut 
Catholicus princeps intendis. Ad id convenientius exe-r 
quendum, consilium ^postolicss sedis exigis et favorem. 
In quo facto, quanto altiori consilio, et majori discretione 
procedis, tanto in eo feliciorem progressum te, prasstante 
Domino, confidimus habiturum; eo quod amplius ad 
bonum exitum semper et finem soleant attingere, quae de 
ardore fidei et religionis amore principium accepenint* 
Sane Hibemiam et omnes insulas, quibus Sol justitm 
illuxit, et quae documenta fidei Christianas acceperunt, ad 

who says it was at his request, that the Pope cpnseqted to the 
invasion of Ireland. 
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jus Petri et Sacro-sanctae Romanae ecclesiae^ (quod tua 
etiam nobililm^ recognosciQ non est dubium pertitiero* 
Unde in eis libentius plantatiomm fidelem, et gemen 
gratum Deo imeruimus^ quanto id a nobis interno examine 
districtius prospicimus exequendum. Significasti siquidem 
nobis, aii in Christo charissMiic, te Hiberniae insulam ad 
subdendum ilium populum legibus, et vitiorum plantaria 
inde extirpanda, velle in{|||re, et de singulis domibus 
annuam unius denarii B. Petro velle solvere pensionem, 
et jura ecclesiarum illius terrse iilibata et Integra con- 
servare; nos itaque piuiii et laudabilc desiderium tuum 
cum favore congruo prosequentes, et petitioni tuae benig- 
num impendentes assensum^ gratum velle et acceptum 
habemus, ut pro dilatandis ecclesiit terminU^ pro vitiorum 
restinguendo de^ursu, pro corrigeiidis moribus/ et virtuti- 
bifs inserendis, pro ChristiaiicR religionis augmento^ insu- 
Jam illam ingrediaris, et quae ad honorem Dei et salutem 
illius terrae spectaverint, exequaris. Et ilHus terrSe populus 
faonorifice te recipiat, et sicut dominum veneretur; jure 
nimirum e contrario ecclesiarum illibato et integro per- 
manente, et salva B. Petro et Sacro-sanctae ecclesiae 
Boinanae de singulis domibus arniua unius denarii pen- 
aione. Si ergo, quod concepisti animo, effectu duxeris 
prosequente conplendum, stude gen tern illam bonis inori- 
bits inforniare, et agas tarn per te, quam per alios, quos ad 
boo fide, verbo, et vita idoneos esse perspeaceris, ut 
decoretur ibi ecclesia, platt^etur et creicat fidei Ckrisimna 
religiOf et quse ad honorem Dei, et salutem pertment 
animarum, per te taliter ordinentur, ut a Deo sempiieinm 
fimroeiiia camiilum coneequi mereariS) et in terris gldrio« 
sum aumeu vuteae in seccdis obtinere. 
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POPE ADRIAN’S BULL.^ 

Adrian, Bbhop, servant of the servants of God, to 
our well-beloved Son in Christ, the illustrious King of 
England, health and Apostolical benediction. 

* ** The papal power was gradually advaneing to a formidable 
height, and extending Us influesSle even to the extremity of the 
Britiris islandfL Not contented with assuming a dominion in the 
eoclesiastical system, it had already dictated to Kings and 
nations in their secular concerns. It had espoused the cause of 
William the Nornfan, made a solemn decision in favour of his 
claims, and denounced its spiritual vengeance against all those 
Wdio should presume to resist a Prince, whom the sovereign 
Fontig declared lightfol and lawfiil inheritor of the crown of 
England. The usurper Stephen had obtained a ratification of 
bis title from the saipo authority* To this power Henry now 
determined to resort, and by the solemnity of a papal deefbe to 
sanctiiy his intended enterprise against Ireland. John of Salis- 
bury, his chaplain, was made the agent in this important nego- 
ciallou, and acted witii the seal and diligence of a man, conscious 
that his success would recommend him equally to his royal 
master and his i|iJritual sovereign^ He represented to Adrian, 
the Signing Pope, that tl\e inhabitants of Ireland were sunk into 
the most wretched state of conuptioii with respect ^,both to 
morals and religion ; that Henry, zealous for the honour and 
enlargement of God's kingdom, had conceived the pious design 
of erecting it in this unhappy country ; was ready to devote him- 
self and all his powers to this meritorious service ; imploring the 
benediction of the pontig, and requesting his permission and 
authority to enter Ireland, to reduce the disobedient nnd cor- 
nipt, to eradicate all sin and wickedness, to instruct the igno- 
rant, and spread the blessed influence of the Gospel in its purity 
and perfection; promising at the same time to pay a yeari^ 
tribute to St. Petes from the land thus to be reduced to hl& 
obadienoe and that of the holy see. Habituated »as we may be 
to the depravity of maakittd, one cannot seriously reflect on the 
profene hypocrisy .of this transaction without the utmost horror. 
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Your Highness’s desire of extending the glory of yoiif 
name on earthy and of obtaining the reward of eternal 
happiness in heaven, is laudable and beneficial ; inasmuch 
as your intent is, as a Catholic Prince, to enlarge the limits 
of the Churchy to declare the truth of the Christian foith 
to untaught and rude nations^ and to eradicate vice from 
the field of the Lord. For the more convenient execu- 
tion of this design you require the counsel and favour of 
the Apostolic See. In this undertaking we are confident, 
that, with the blessing of the Lord, you will have the 
happier success in proportion to the excellence of your 
motive, and the greatness of your discretion, with which 
you proceed in it ; because those undertakings are usually 
attended with a^larger share of success, which originate 
in the ardour of faith, and the love of religion. There is, 
indeed, no doubt, that Ireland and all the Islands, which 
the Sun of Righteousness has enlightened, and which 
have received the doctrines of Christianity, belong to the 
jurisdiction of St. Peter, and of the holy Roman Church, 
as your Highness acknowledges. We have therefore the 
more willingly inserted among them a faithful plants and a 
graft acceptable to God, because, after mature exatSina- 
tion, we distinctly foresee that it ought to be done. Since, 
then, most dearly beloved Son in Christ, you have signified 
to us, that you intend your expedition to Ireland in order 
to subject the people to laws, and to extirpate vice ; and 
that you are willing to pay to St. Peter an annual pension 

LHtle did Henry foresee, in the blindness of his ambition, the 
peiplexity ke was to experience from that power he now con- 
tributed to agl^randise, or the beavy weight of oppression with 
which it was to faU upon his own head. — A Bull was fimmed 
without delay,, fully coBformahle to file wishes and purposes of 
the king. It is here inserted at large, and affords a shocking 
hsplaiiee of fiie pmfiigacy and impiety of papal usuipation.^-^ 
Hist, of Ireland, vol. I. p. 6—8.) 
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of one penny from every house^ and to preserve the rights 
of the churches of that land inviolate and entire; vre, 
therefore, approving, as it deserves, your pious and laud- 
able design, and pving our hearty assent to your petition, 
are well pleased, that you should make a descent on that 
Island in order to enlarge the limits of the Church, to 
repress the progress of vice, to correct the manners of the 
people, to implant virtue, to increase the knowledge of 
Christianity; and that you may execute whatever may 
conduce to the honour of God, and to the salvation of 
the people. May the people receive you honourably, 
and venerate you as their lord, provided, that, on your 
part, the rights of the Churches be preserved inviolate 
and entire, and the annual pension of one penny from 
every house be paid to St. Peter, and to the holy Roman 
Church. If then you determine to put your design in 
execution, study to improve the nation in virtue, and do 
all that in you lies, (as well as by the aid of such persons 
as you may judge to be qualified for this purpose by their 
faith, their doctrine, and life,) for the honour of the Church, 
for the planting and growth of the Christian faith ; and 
that all things pertaining to the glory of God, and the 
salvation of souls, may be so regulated by you, as to 
entitle you to receive an eternal reward from God, and 
immortal renown on earth.” 

John of Salisbury, who negociated the compact be- 
tween the King and the Pope, rests * the Pope’s pre- 
tended right to the sovereignty of Ireland, on the donation 
of Constantine. But he does it with some Igisitation. 
All islands^ (he says) of ancient right, are said to 
belong to the Church of Rome by the donation of 
Constantine.” He was too learned and sagacious a 
writer not to be aware of the forgery of this impefial 

* Joann. Sarisb. Metalogic. L. 4. c, 42, 

I 
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edict.” Laurentius Valla, Baronius and other leamecil 
Papists acknowledge it to be a forgery. Yet this surrep- 
titious Donation was the foundation of all the Pope’s 
temporal power. Under its sanctions the Pope claimed 
the right of conferring the sovereignty of Ireland on 
Henry^the Second. At the time of the Reformation, 
the right thus conveyed was thought by the Papists to be 
still inherent in the Pope. It was unknown or forgotten, 
that^ if the Pope had ever possessed the right, he had 
conveyed it away to the King and his heirs for ever: 
jure htereditario possidetulam, says John of Salisbury, 
who says it was at his, request, (jad preces meaa) that the 
Pope granted it to Henry. It was also forgotten that 
the King acquired a much better right in the submission 
not only of the whole body of the Irish Clergy, but of the 
Kings and Princes of Ireland, who received him as their 
Lord and King and the Nation a much surer means 
of civilization and protection by their participation of the 
English laws and government than the sovereignty of the 
Pope could afford them. Ireland” (says Lcland, 
speaking of the era of the Reformation) had been for 
ages considered, and industriously represented, as a Jief 
of the Pop€y in right of the Church of Rome- By 
virtue of this imaginary right the seigniory of the King- 
dom, it was well known, had been conferred on Henry 
the Second.”t The Irish Parliament (7 Ed. IV.) had 

* VeaeruTit ibidem ad Regem Aoglise omnes Archiepiscopi^ 
Kptsoopi, Abbates totius Hibemise, et receperant eum in Rcgem 
et Hibernise, jurantes ei et bseredibus suis fidelitatefn, 

et regnandi super eos potestatem, et inde dedemnt ei chartas 
suas. Rxemplo autem clericorum prasdicti Reges et Principes 
Hiberniae receperunt stmiU roodo Henricum Regem Auglise in 
il^inum at Hegem Hiberniae; et homines sui devenerunt, et ci 
et haeredibus sikis fidelitatepi juraverunt contra omnes homines. 
Roger. Hoveden. Annal. Pars Poster, ad ann. 1171. 
t History of Ireland, vol. 11. p. ICO. ed. 4to. 
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given countenance to the same delusion. And the body 
'of the people^ not more enlightened than their representa- 
tives, at a later period considered it as profane and 
damnable to deny the autliority of the Pope even in his 
own inheritance^'-*— inheritance ! derived from for- 
gery, and alienated by an unprincipled collusion I 

So entirely is the whole superstructure of the Popisli 
claims built on delusion and imposture ; and so extensive 
have been, and still arc, the consequences resulting froiti 
the forgery of Constantine’s Donation, — so injurious to 
the progress of truth, and peace, and national amity, — 
that it cannot be unseasonable or out of place to repeat 
here Archbishop Usher’s and Mr. Geddes’s compendious 
demonstrations of this great fraud, and the futility of the 
claim derived from it. As to the Pbpe’s claim to 
Ireland, 

First, (says the Archbishop,) the donation of Con- 
stantine has been long since discovered to be a notorious 
forgery, and is rejected by all men of judgement as a 
senseless fiction. Secondljf, in the whole context of this 
forged donation, I find mention made of Islands in one 
place only, where no more power is given to the Church 
of Rome over them, than in general over the whole Con- 
tinent, (by East and by West, by North and by South,) 
and in particular over Judsea, Graecia, Asia, Thracia, and 
Africa, which are not to pass in the account of St. Peter’.<« 
patrimony. Thirdly, it doth not appear, that Constan- 
tine himself had any interest in- the kingdom of Ireland ; 
how then could he confer it on another ? Some words 
there be in an oration of Eumenius the rhetorician, by 
which, peradventure, it may be collected, that his Father, 
Constantius, bare some stroke here : but that the Island 
was ever possessed by the Romans, or accounted a parcel 
of the Empire, cannot be proved by any sufficient tes- 
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timony of antiquity. Fourthly, the late 'writers that are 
of another mind, as Pomponius Laetus, Campinian and 
others, do yet affirm withal, that in the division of the 
Empire after Constantine’s death, Ireland was assigned 
unto Constantinus, the eldest son ; which will hardly stand 
with this donation of the Islands, supposed to be formerly 
made unto the Bishop of Rome and his successors. Pope 
Adrian therefore and John of Salisbury bad need seek 
some better warrant for the title of Ireland, than the 
Donation of Constantine.”* 

Mr. Geddes in his Grand Forgery Displayed'* thus 
states the evidences against the Donation. 

First, the whole stile of that Instrument is exactly 
the same with that of Silvesier*s Acts, and the Uecretal 
Bpistles, and with that of Fope Nicholases Letters, which 
was by the Emperor Michael deservedly called barbarous 
and Scytbick ; for tko’ it is true, that in Constantine’s 
days the Latin in Rome was not classical, yet it was far 
from the Scythick barbarities, which spread themselves 
over all that Donation. Secondly, In that Donation a 
^ Supremacy is granted to the Bishops of Rome over four 
Patriarchs. Now it is well known, that in Constantine’s 
time, and in some years after it, Patriarch was a title 
not known in the Christian Church. Thirdly, The 
Patriarch of Constantinople is one of those Patriarchs. 
Now can any thing be more certain, than that the founda- 
tions of the city of Constantinople were not laid until 
some years after that Donation is said to have been 
made? Fourthly, This great Donation is never once 
mentioned by any writer, Greek or Latin, in four hundred 
years after Constantine’s death, no not by any of the 
Popes, t that writ during that time, and some of them so 

* iSlsconrse, p. 118, 119. 

Inhere is a title, Uhivers&ti Papes, in this Donation, applied 
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asealously too for the advancement of their See^ that had 
they ever heard of it, they would not have failed to pro- 
claim it to the world. Fifthly^ After the time that this 
Donation is said to have been made, the 'Emperors con- 
tinued Lords of Rome, and did exercise all the same 
authority in it, as their predecessors had done before; 
and so far was any Bishop of Rome, in several hundreds 
of years after Constantine’s time, from complaining of this 
as an injury done to the Roman See, that they did one and 
all acknowledge the Emperors to be their Lords and 
lawful Sovereigns. The date, and several words and 
passages that arc in that Donation,” might be produced 
as clear evidences, that it could not be writ in or near 
Constantine^s time ; but to what purpose would it be to 
multiply evidences, where there is no neecf of them 

On such a subject as the Donation of Constantine, the 
opinion of Mr. Gibbon is of too much value to be 
omitted. The Vatican and Lateran were an arsenal 
and manufacture, which, according to the occasion, pro- 
duced or concealed a various collection of false or 
genuine, of corrupt or suspicious acts, as they tended to 
promote the interest of the Roman Church. Before the 
end of the eighth century, some apostolical scribe, per- 
haps the notorious Isidore, composed the Decretaes, 
and the Donation of Constantine, the two magic 
pillars of the spiritual and temporal monarchy of the 
JPopes* This memorable Donation was introduced into 
the world by an Epistle of Adrian the first, who exhorts 
Charlemagne to imitate the liberality, and revive the 

to the Pope, which was not only unknown to Pope Gregory, more 
than three hundred years after the death of Constantine, but was 
reprobated by him as antiiShristian. 

* Geddes’s Tracts, vol. lY. p. 39—41. An ampler discussion of 
this forgery may be seen in the Histor. Eccles. Magdeburgica, 
Saec. iv. p. 315—323. in Dupin’s Bibliotheque Nouv. vol. 1. and 
in Richardson’s Preelectiones Ecclesiastlcse, vol. 1. p. 338 — 370. 
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name, of the great Constantine. According to the legend, 
the first of the Christian Emperors was healed of the 
leprosy, and purified by the waters of baptism, by St. 
Silvester, the Roman Bishop ; and never was Physician 
more gloriously recompensed. His royal proselyte with- 
drew from the seat and patrimony of St. Peter ; declared 
his resoluti^ of founding a new capital in the East, and 
resigned to the Popes the free and perpetual sovereignty 
of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the West. This 
fiction was productive of the most beneficial effects. — 
So deep was the ignorance and credulity of the times, 
that the most absurd of fables was received with equal 
reverence, in Greece and in France, and is still enrolled 
among the decrees of the Canon law. The Emperors 
and the Romans were incapable of discerning a forgery, 
that subverted their rights and freedom; and the only 
opposition ptoceeded from a Sabine monastery, which in 
the beginning of die twelfth century disputed the truth 
and validity of the Donation of Constantine. In the 
revival of letters and liberty this fictitious deed w’as trans- 
pierced by the pen of Laureiitius Valla, the pen of an 
eloquent critic and a Roman patriot. His contempo- 
raries of the fifteenth century were astonished at his 
sacrilegious boldness ; yet such is the silent, and irresis- 
tible progress of reason, that before the end of the next 
age, the fable was rejected by the contempt of historians 
and poets, and the tacit or modest censure of the advo- 
cates of the Roman Church. The Popes themselves 
have indulged a smile at the credulity of the vulgar ; but 
a false and obsolete title still sanctifies dieir reign ; and by 
the same fortune, which has attended the Decretals and 
the Sibylline oracles^ the edific# has subsisted after the 
%»iindations have been undermined.”* 

‘ ^ * Decline and t'all of the Roman Empire, YoL IX. p. 169, 

, ed. $vp. , 
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It is remarkable that there are two Popish forgeries, * 
intended for the advancement of the papacy, yet both 
containing express evidences against it. The letter of 
Pope Eleutherius,” to the British Prince, Lucius, ac- 
knowledges the Kin^s supremacy in his kingdom, even iu 
the government of the Church. The “ Donation of 
Constantine” confers on the Pope the supremacy over all 
the Churches in the whole world. Baronius was so 
displeased with this earthly origin of the Pope’s supre- 
macy, that he considered it as a proof of the forgery of 
the Donation. The concession of Pope Eleutherius was 
employed by the Archbishop of Dublin, a convert from 
Popery, in Henry the Eighth’s time, in defence of the 
King’s supremacy. He pleaded the authority of the 
Popes themselves against the usurpation of Rome. 
** They had acknowledged Emperors, Kings, and Princes 
(he observed) to be supreme in their ow*n dominions, 
and even Christ’s own vicars. So that in asserting the 
King’s supremacy, he claimed no more than what 
Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome, had granted to Imcius, 

" the first Christian King of the Britons.”* 

The Letter of Eleutherius is, no doubt, a forgery, 
though not accompanied with so many condemning evi- 
dences as the Donation of Constantine., But the con- 
cession contained in it, marks its high antiquity. It must 
at least have been prior to Boniface 111. the first Bishop 
of Rome, who (at the commencement of the seventh 
century) assumed a supremacy over the whole Christian 
Church. 

The right of supremacy pretended to be conferred by 
the Donation of Constantine, was wholly unknown till at 
least a century aftet^Boniface III. Baronius, not con- 
tent with any earthly origin of the papal supremacy, rests 
• Lelarid’s Hist, of Ireland, vol. II. p. 166. cd. 4to. 
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*it 9olely on die autbori^ef Scripture, where it lias no 
betteir^ foundation, than in the Donation and Decretah^ 
For, an interpretation of Scripture, which ascribea to 
our Saviour a promise, respecting the commencem^t of 
his Gfaurch, which was never fulfilled, must be false, and 
as groundless as those forgeries. ITte Church Christ 
wm not built on St, wndividually, but on Cbrisfi 

and on all the Apostles and Prophets.* Christ there- 
fore never promised, that it should be built on St* Peter, 
but on the truth, which he confeased,t which he and the 
other Apostles proclaimed, which the Prophets had 
predicted, and to which, Christ himself came into the 
world to bear witness.); The whole fabric therefore of 
the papal supremacy rests on two forgeries, and u false 

* Now therefore ye are bniit on the foundatioii of the Apos- 
ties and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone.’^ ISph. ii. 20. 

; t “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” Matt. xvi. 16. 
To this truth Christ bore witness at his trial : ” The high priest 
asked him. Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? And 
Jesus said, 1 am.” Mark xir. 61. This is the truth for which 
he. ,8i|ffered> death. The Jews answered Pilate, We have a 
law, by that law he ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God.” John xix- 7. This good confession, which 
Christ witnessed before Pontius Pilate,” (i Tim. vi. 13.) was the 
ccMDsiant subject of the Apostles’ preaching. To Hiis trudi the 
Prpphets bore witness ; and upon this truth the Church of Christ 
was bttHt, not OB the person of Eh Peter. For this our Protes- 
tant Ihieipretation of our Saviour’s promise we have the autho- 
rily es^ cf two Popes: Pope Felix III. translates: super ista 
at^fiCabo eccleslam meam. Pope Gregory I. says, in 
p^tflreMhatis bhe eat in B, PhW esssfsmW. Bp. 3. 33. 
t Joh^vifi. 37. ♦ 

"■ 'tiXeend. 
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PREFACE. 


W ERE the Author disposed to follow the modem 
practice of being his own Annotator, there is matter, 
in the little Work here offered to the Public, for 
ample gratification of that propensity. It is proba- 
ble, too, that the notes it would admit might, as in 
some late instances, prove the mbst interesting 
part of the publication. But on a subject engaging 
so much notice, and consequently seeming to stand 
in no great need of illustration, he is unwilling to 
do any tiling which might wear the appearance of 
unnecessary enlargement. The authorities on which 
he relies, in all that relates to past times, are to be 
sought in testimonies of unquestionable authenti- 
city — ^the books of the New Testament, and the 
History of Europe since the commencement of 
Christianity. For what relates to present timies, 
the vouchers to which he refers are the Acta 
Romanorum of the passing day, the doctrines, 
writings, and discourses of the Romanists them- 
selves. How £ar he has succeeded in his rrfer- 
ences, though he entertains no doubt himself, is 
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respectfully submitted to the judgment of his en- 
li^tened Readers. 

FacU indigna^ tetmi is, he admits, an appro- 
priate motto : but the indignation which prompted 
the verses arose from hostility to a dangerous and 
d^oralizing system, not from any enmity towards 
its dduded and unconscious instruments. He knows 
uid values many individuals of that persuasion, 
and feels a Christian dimity for all. He would 
vitldipld nothing but political, or legislative power ; 
and there was*a time when he would not have re- 
fused his mite cd ^ncession even to that. The 
diange wh|di forbids it now is not in him, but in 
tiiemsdves. That the great body of Protestants in 
this imperial realm is daily becoming less favour- 
nbliS to tiieir daims, they must ascribe to tlm inso- 
lent inten^pmace ^ some of their lay demagogues, 
: — ^to th^ reb^ous spirit of their deluded populace 
-—to the naiueous disaffection of their hireling 
journals, an^ (above all) to the bitimr, ^ncomino- 
^nudng, und^tian, and undisguised enmity of their 
tfkrituoA d&recUirs t 

Quod <qrtanti— promittere aemo 
. Audwt, ^veodo'dies en attidii ultro. 



SUPERSTITION, 

A Horn* 


♦ 


W HAT brought divine displeasure upon man, 
Whose course in bliss and innocence began ? 
Twas disobedience. — Prcwn that k>urce arose 
Sin, death, and all the train of human woes. 
But heavenly loVe a remedy supplied ; 

For man’s ofifences the Rebeemeh died ! 
Awhile on earth th’ appointed Healer trod. 

By word and deedio point the way to God ; 
Then to his chosen few the task consigueil-^ 

** Go, teach my Gospel truths to all mankind.” 
And, lest vain fancies should corrupt the word. 
It stands unchiing^ foi' Ser on ‘ 
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This blest provision did we not retain, 

Almigh ty condescension had been vain ; 

And e’en this holy care has failed to save 
The sacred pages from the fool and knave, 

Whose wayward passions, selfishness, and pride, 
Reckless of that for which the Saviour died. 

The ways of sin encourage, not repress, 

Teach God’s commands to curse instead of bless ; 
To false or futile ends the mind direct, 

Their leading view — advancement of a sect : 

And, basely bent on worldly cares alone. 

For God’s instructions substitute their own. 

In early times two leading sects we find — 
Christian and heathen chiefly marked mankind. 
One church then claimed no empire o’er the world. 
In proud anathemas no thunders hurled ; 

Aifected not th’ omnipotence of God, 

To make and unmake princes at her nod : 

To worldly grandeur bade no priests aspire, 

Nor made the gracious Son of God a liar.* 



AU earthly splendour, wealth, and power,>and pride. 
His tongue rejected, and his life denied. 

With justice, meekness, love, and mercy, frauglit. 
One only lesson — to be good — ^he taught. 

To sin, and sin alone, a foe profest, 

To every pious heart he oped his breast 
On all, his heavenly mission who received — 

On all, whose actions proved what th^ believed— > 
On all like these, whate’er their place of birth, 

Their name, rank, station, business, here on earth, 
His gifts, his promises, his grace descends : 

These, and these only, are the Saviour’s friends. 

Happy, too happy, were the race of man,v 
Had Christians held the course they thus began ; ‘ 

Their humble aim, a pure and pious life. 

In goodness to excel their only strife ; 

The world’s seductions ardent ta defy; 

Or in their Master’s glorious cause to die ^ 

A path so marked to everlasting bliss 
The meek sino^ believer could not miss; 
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Aiad, ere ambitious thoughts the Church possest, 
The votaries of Christ were truly blest ! 

Tho’ pagan persecution oft assailed, 

Strong Christian patience' in the end prevailed ; 
And — save some restless wanderers in the flock, 
Of innovating zeal some casual shock — 

In union and ftaterntd Ibve combined. 


They lived in peace, the wonder of mankind ! 

True paths of pleasantness they learned to tread ; 

The Church all Christian, Christ its only Head : 
Pride had no pltice, pre-eminence no boast-^ 

Ihe greatest Christian he who laboured most. 

No high-throned Pontiff on rich velvk trod, 

And o^led himsdf vicegerent of his God ! 

Tw'aB worth, or want of worth, made low higb> 
And all enjoyed a glorious liberty 1 

What power perverse, what demon’s subtle snares, 
WHb wholmdine’seed commingled noxious taies ? 


i,' and phftt^tophic pride 
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From.thar own stores conceited converts drew 
New doctrines, and with false, poridexed the true. 
Thus, with vain love of paradoxes fired, 

They mixed their ravings with the page inspired. 

But the grand ill, which history describes. 

Sprung from the fury of the northern tribes ; 

Which, rushing onward like a mi^^ tide, 

Spread terror, death, and desolaticm wide; 

And, from their dirones the Caesars having hurled, 

In mental darkness buried, half the world ! 

No human syst^ found the least resource 
’Gainst ignorance combined with brutal force : . 
Celestial truth indeed the shock endured ; 

But, tho’ unconquered, truth may be obscured. 

The savage tribes — who spumed with bitter scorn 
The arts, the works, which cultured life adorn. 

Who broke cont^ptuous every human law — 

Heard the meek (Heacher’s voice with secret awe ; . . 

\ 

Calmed by degrees, Hke ocean’s angiy waves, 

And owned as meters whom diey marked as slaves. 
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But — tho’ the written source of human 
Surviv’d the perils of barbaric flood, 

Amidst the darkness of the general mind — 

Few to ^e page divine access could find ; 

Science, and arts, with all their beauteous train, 
Expired beneath rude despots’ iron reign. 

Such rapid waste; destruction so entire. 

Of all that wii^om, wit, and taste admire, 
llireatened eternal loss of all we prize. 

Of all that charms, refines, and dignifies : 
Hireatened from earth God’s image to efface, 

And turn to bestial all the human race. 

Who signed his name was then a wondrous clerk ; 
The mightiest monarch could but set his mark. 
Churchmen alone Some glimpse of learning knew, 
And e’en of these were numbered only fert. 

Full many a pastor, sent the word to preach. 

Was hear as rude as thOSe he went to teach/ 

One pmciOUS maxim soon they learned to knOw — 
What powm* d dmtt'rbus infitime mi^t bestow ; 



How priesbi rise superior to the restf 
The key^ of conscience by the Church possest, 
’Twas thus by steps Rome’s hierm'chy proud 
Improved the ’vantage ground those times allowed ; 
Drew from the sad eclipse of human, light 
The means of trampling upon human right ; 

Made Him, whose laws tlm bad alone appal, , 

An instrument for subjugating ail ; 

Employed meek Jesus’ self-denying name^. 

To justify ambition’s grossest aim ; 

Bartered, his truth for pomp, and power, and pelf, 
And left his Gospel mouldering on the shelf ! 
There, we must grant, ’twas meet it should be Imd, 
Since every page the rank deceit betrayed. 
yE’en to this day their wisdom has decreed. 

That laymen ure not competent to read : 

The pious pretext — lest of truth th^ doubt : 

The real terror— lest they find it out ! 

Does then that Church’s adamantine chain . 
Still in her cells the sacred page retain r 
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Oh, no '.—one geaer<His gift she proudly quotes-- 
The Rh!eiiish Bible, with theRhemish Notes! 
This precious book, to Ireland latdy given. 

Shews like lull’s comment on a work of heaven ; 

The serpent’s glozing tongue appears in all. 

Some lack df cunning, but no lack of gall ; 

A book, where malice and vexation vie, 

(Worthy companions) with stupidity. 

Denouncing endless wo on who presume 
To walk .unfettered by the chains of Rome ; 

Whose want of charity would shame a brute. 

Whose reasoning any schoolboy might confute. 

’Tis not in language meetly to express 
Perversion uiged to such absurd excess ; 

The wondering wader can’t forbear to cry, 
this in^ed the mn^eentk eentury ! 

Doubt yotf my words P the precious book explore ; 
Read but three pages, and you ’ll doubt no more. 

Thfl^ who aAto’s hrail and erring nature wei^. 

So ^vai to p l a mufC j add so fond of sway. 
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So ardenC to hi^rove the favouring hour , 

That leads to wealth, pra-eminence, and ppwei^j 
So seldom found to keep the ri^iteous vray. 

When strong temptation lures the mind to stray ; , 
Will cease to wonder at the dazzling hei^t 
To which Rome’s eagle winged his daring flight. 

A prostrate people, past conception rude ; 

Save valour, with no ener^ endued ; 

Averse from all that langu^e calls reflned,. 

To superstition’s grqssest frauds resigned ; 

Ready to ^ve e’en more than priest could ask, 
Made their own servitude an easy task ; 
Encouraged churchmen a, new course to steer. 

And change Christ’s kingdom for a sceptre l^ere, 
The power of mind o’er simple man to rule,. 
Employing superstition as its tool, 

No Comment needs ; foil roaijj a record shews 
How oft ambition thus to empiw rose* 

Pretended prophets, still this,gani|eji:^8ue, 

God’s will the pretejit-^power end fo ^fow. , 
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Ttnis Mahomet, with rage of conquest dired, 

Declared himself God’s messenger inspired ; 

With holy zed tau^ vdour to combine, > 

And, to subdue, avowed a ri^t divine. 

His pupils with consistency mdntdn 
Their Master’s right by violence to reign. 

On whom they can the Koran’s yoke impose. 

And treat dl unbelievers as their foes. 

But Christ, ^e meek, the m^cifiil, the pure. 

Who died our future wd&re to secure. 

To make m^ good, not great, whose precepts aimed. 
All earthly power expre^ly who disclaimed ; 

Who, to the world and its dlurements dead, 

IBd not on earth a plac^ to lay hi%h6ad, 

'^ 0 , unreshrthoig e’en perv^ted' laws, 

Prosmibed the weapon bnmdished in his causey 
True to die voice divine diat'hailed his birth — 


Gloiy to Got^'and, Paai» upon the Eail ^ ; 
That any dnrtdd Ibis Idemed name employ 



'to dmtroy. 
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To bend all realms to one proud PontiiTs sway, 
Subject all states to tributary pay, 

£xalt his crown o’er every earthly throne, 

Grant charters for possessing worlds unknown, 
Dissolve the monarch’s rule, the subject’s vow, 
Where either dared such ri^t to disallow ; 

That such perversion could have taken place. 
Must ever stand the Christian World's disgrace I 

Reader, whose judgment justifies appeal. 

Say, have I passed the bounds of honest seal? 
Have I o’ercharged the picture ? or my speech 
On truth’s fair precincts made unseemly breach ? 
No. — If the page of History be sooth, 

I have not painted up to half* the truth ! 

Yet tyranny so planned, and so achieved, 
However vouched, would hardly be believed, 
Did we not see the ael&ame Church retam 
Each style and title of her pristine, raign, 

In every place acknowledging her wiU, 

Exert the same o’erbefuing influence stiU ; , 

B 
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And, tW'feer ttiunders ndw less noxious roar, 
Asserting every power she owned before ! 

How could n Ghurcb of Christ have erred so wide ? 
Because she left the sure, die written guide, 

Hie Book, wdiere none who read widi honest mind 
Hie way of life- will ever ftul to find^ 

Of winch some <nu4oi]s facts recorded^ stand. 

Of strag§^«rs shipwrecked on a desert stnmd. — 

Hiis guide dleii^ and in an evil hour 
Admitted vague Tradition’s dangerous power ! 
Tradition, parent of religious pride. 

That turns die mind from wholesome truth aside ; 

Of erring Jews Itt once the curse and boast-^ 

The very ftmlt our Saviour cemuied most, 

As dto’ his' itriadom providesft finesaw - 
The dire exaiii|d6 cmiiipt his Um ; 

By care officious a8'ai.handiai^ used; 

The ^ridid she^oame to aid soonabiused ; 

Boilifi by nn ties diat'writ^ kws iia^^ 
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Beneath whose banners haughty, high drordb pBde 
All sense of shame and feeling laid aside — 

On claims fictitious formed the daring plan 
Of bearding God, and subjugating man ! 

I said th’ historic page proclaims me true : — 

To popish priest-land now direct your view ; 
Where'er that church exhibife her Efeves 
See secret infideld, or groveling slaves ; 

While light and learning beam on all beside, 

Behold that Church alone unedified ! 

Behold her straining every quivering nerve, 

In light of day her darkness to preserve ; 

’Gainst free inquiiy closing every door, 

To rule secute the ignoVant and poor ; 

And, lest the book of God its benms shoffid spread, 
Damning all those by whom tilat book is read 1 
What bred such countless infid^s in FrtifiCe, 
Where, spite of priestcraft, knowledge made advefheO^ 
Absurd old dogmas, stupidly m^tained, 

While minds of litymeti dafijr vigottr gaiwbd'. 
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I& Italy, in Portagal, in S]^n, 

Still see the dire effects of priesthood’s reign ■ 

But, worst of all, fair Ireland’s sons behold, 

In equal darkness sunk as Huns of old ; 

Throujgh twice five hundred years the yoke they own, 
Through twice five hundred years no wiser grown ; 
For twice five hundred shotdd th^ Img the chain, 
The same dark bigotry must still remain 1 

a 

Yet nature tiiese for nobler ends designed, 

Of active body, and Of generous mind. 

MTiat God had done, a ^omy faith undid, 

The duties Christ requires the Priests forbid ! 

He taught his flock o’^* selfish vmws to soar. 

Their minds to ctdtivat^ thmr Gk>d t’ adore ! 

How do Bxnne’s paatcffs cultivate the mind 
Of pupils to their righteous cme consign’d ? 

By tile inverted rale of holy Pauh 

Hcsaitifi, “ Prove all thii^”— ‘ Prove ntme at all;’ 

In omr citmaerian darkness ever dwell, 

. ^ m conid^' yQtir house and you to hell ! 
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Their adoration more I blush to paint, 

A crust, a stick, a rdic, and a saint \ 

He taught to purify the heart within, 

And wage eternal war with nought but sin,' 

Their church has ever tau^t, and teaches still. 

No Peace with those who bend not to her will ; 

With bitter hatred against all she raves. 

Who, tho’ Christ’s servants, will not be her slaves. > 
Of evangelic love be others fond. 

She “ finds it not, it is not in her bond ; ” 

In Christian amity to mix disdains, 

Content with nought unless alone she reigns ! 

What ! are Reformists then exempt from blame? 

— every church, or sect, whate’er its name, 

Is so far wrong, corrupted, or absurd. 

As it forsakes the pure, the written word. 

Such, and such only, orthodox I deem. 

Worthy of God, and claiming man’s esteem, 

As by their .conduct and their doctrines shew 
The genume Christian source frrati whiehih^ flow. ' 
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’Mongst these and enprs find tt^ir wpy, 

As man, frail man, ip pipne to go astmy, 

Long as die page iGod t^mre ^tem stands* 

And freely gives its frensure to their hands, < 
Lives a rede^ning Spmt, to re^s 
Frailty’s too frequ^ If^ise, add zeal’s excess. — 

But 'adless e|7or must that churdi produce, 

Wtucb stands on time to sanctify abuse. 

O’er Christ’s free kingdom Ivdds an iron rod, 

And gmsps the whole autlmrity God ; 

Makes servitude to Her the test of ri^t, 

.^d damns Christ’s servants in bis own despite ; 

bpnsted dde rests upon a Ue, 

Man’s, m^hed man’s, iNFAW-iBinm ! 1 

Power such as this that Joidly Ch»rch once held, 
Each rising dpnht by fire and friggot quelled ; 

Her ri^ts unalteiod umv her priests makitain. 

And pant Ip see fins power ep ^yed ^ain. 


Mawillmgear; 
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And now, with raptiure premature elate, 

Even now the hliseful hour antidpite,. 

When rights of oonecieoice dhail expore tmce kttoie^ 
And Popedom he^ P<^edom was befoie. 
Hence, under Pastorini’s fid^ous name ' 

Lurks fit^ meet to feed die bigot fiame ; 
Perversions, diabcdic aAd absurd. 

Suited to blind Uie supetstatious herd. 

Whose ignorance imd prejudice supjdy 
Materials fit fer popish sub^l^, 

Which, by the breath of priestcraft h^tehve, 

“ Explodes,” say they, “ in ^hteen twentyr^re ! 
Haste, glorious era ! seal our sangmne aun 
Whra Holy Mother shall her ri^ts redaim. 

When heretic usurpers, fiercely hurled^ 

Shall, by one sweep, be banuhed from the wtnid, 
That we, in pristhm plenitude’s excess. 

May batten rni the spoils they now possess ! 

O, holy brothmhood, ymir vows redeem, 

Your sinuous plans shall oonmmmate the soh^ei;' 
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he% Castle* Browne and Stonyhurst conspire^ 

Let Rome’s Hibeniiaii college fan the fire, 

So your trusty emissaries prove 
Hieir title to your confidence and love. 

The nightly piunders of the marshalled throng, 
Whom your concocted wiles now urge along, 

Do but a sample to th§ world display 
Of the full crop that waits ^t signal day. 

Should we, with power invested, once regain 
Th’ ascendancy those Protestants maintain. 

No compromise should greet th’ intrusive heirs. 
Resumption ours — extermination theirs ! 

The glorious memory, to us transferred. 

Memory of Pome's success, should then be heard. 
No effmrts spare — no secret arts forego, 

Let Holy Church to you this triuinph owe ! 

Yoiu: maxim here, if ever> must aj^ly, 

— ^MHiate’er the means, the end shall justify ! ” 
Thus, with antimpation’s syren dream, 

aeeiiota ^dhant the fervid theme. .. 
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In England Milner leads th’ embattled van, 

By Ireland’s prelates followed to a man. 

With feeble yef, but with unfearmg hand, 

They strive to shdce the pillars of the land ; 

Of free-born Protestant the rights deny. 

Those rights that guard his spiritual liberty ; 

Those rights that planed his Sovereign on the Throne ; 
Those rights the free will yield with lifewalone ; 

Our Sovereign’s right supreme to hold the rod. 

Our Church’s right to preach the Word of God I 
As arrogant since favours'were obtmned, 

As tame and crin^ng ere the boon was gained. 

The more they get, for more they louder call, 
Unsatisfied with any thing — ^but all. 

Yet these are they whom Wisdom’s voice invites 
To equal honours, and to equal rights ; 

Whom Senators, as liberal as sage^ 

Extol as patterns of the nineteenth age ; 

As changed in spirit, tho’ in ^w lhe same ; 

As only Anti-protestant in name. 



As now frotn ail old bi^ ranoeor freed ; 

As liberalized in rmnd, tlio’ not m «xeed ; 

A$ giving all its ii|ii8tatt8 to the devil, 

But thereby n^ver ineamng ou^t uncivil ; 

As to our glorious Constitution true, 

And seeking power mthout me hostile view / 
fidieve ihis, Brillsh Senates, if you can ; 
Amuse yours^ves with theories of man ; 

Believe whatever to your whim seems best, 

When playful fency asks no other test : 

But when in council’s sol^n diair y<m sit. 

When deeper themes preclude the spmt of wit. 
List to the lessons of experience wise, 

And view the scenes that pass befcae your eyes ; 
Becdl those great events which raise your name 
Above all Gredk, above all Rcmian fame, 

The glorious era winch for ever broke 

r K 

The g«dlii^ chain of Superstition’s yoke ; 

Ihe wise eoAptasent that happy hour, 

'Tbat tiliut on Popedom’s tilaves the door of power. 
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Senate of Britain, would feme endure, 
Touch not the Statutes whidi that fame secure ; 
Seek not the constitu.tjqn thus to mend, 
PoKr, Church’s foe unU never be its friend ! 
Then only safe your envied fatnick stands 
While power remains in fyac and j&i^ly hands. 



NOTES. 


Page 10 , line 3 ,^Tho* Pagan persecution, Sfc. 

Thbsb words suggest an annotation which, 1 trust, will not 
bfi deemed improper or impertinent. Among the writings of 
the Augustan age, which have fortunately escaped the ravages 
of time, are the very el^nt letters of the younger Pliny, in- 
cluding a correspondence betweei him and his celebrated 
master, the Emperor Trajan. These letters, and the character 
of the writers, are too weU known to require any comment : 
and it is only necessary to observe uiat, both in public and 
private estimation, none seem to have obtained or deserved a 
higher place tlmn both enjoyed Pliny was in the habit of 
consulting his imperial master when any doubts arose in his 
mind respecting the discharge of his public functions,* and it 
is to one of those doubts that w owe tlie incidental mention 
of a sect 80 obscure and contemptible as the Christians were 
then considered to be. Little did Pliny think that this inci- 
dental and contemptuous ment* jn of a oppressed and pe|^- 
cuted sect should, in after ages, be iound to furnish an irre- 
fragable proof of the mn^t unfeeling cruelty on the part of 
the judges, and the most exemplary innocence on the part of 
the patient sufferer. The doubt itself must now strike the 
reader as extremely curious. Pliny entertained no doubt as to 
the propriety of punishing Christians, known to be such, and 
perslaliiag in the confession of their feith ; about such auda- 
ckras obstinacy, as he says, there could be no question; but 
he has other doubts^whether the same degree of punishment 
^ simSU be extended to all whether, in case of abjuration, 
he sheedd Ibi|^ve 1 he penitent ;-**whether the name itself was 
spUftgiliOiia as to draw do^ punishment on those who ever 
it, bd their in other respects what it might:-^ 

l^^er he ^ght aicouiage informers. And he deems it 

to make some apology for those to whom he had 
renouncing their faith, cursing Christ, 
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and joining with him in the rites of Paganism^ one of which 
was^ making libations to Trajan's image ! Here it is right to 
observe^ that the good sense and humanity of Trajan recom- 
mended the milder course of proceeding. 

So far we have pretty satisfactory proof of what Gibbon 
and other liberal writers call the iniZd and tolerating spirit of 
Poly theism^ and the refined and generous sentiments of Pagan 
philosophy. Let us now recur to the same pages for a disco- 
very of those abominations which made the Christiana so 
justly detestable. From those^ whom terror had induced to 
renounce the faith, as well as fitNos tWo unfortunate females, 
whom he acknowledges he had tortured to extort confession, 
Pliny discovered the following particu]ars~^'^That they were 
in the habit of privately assembling and singing hymns to 
Christ as to a deity 5 — that they boimd themsel\’es by aaolemn 
oath not to be guilty of any wickedness | not to. steals to rob, 
to commit adultery, to break plighted faith, or deny deposits 
committed to their trust when called upon to return them j—* 
that they met occasionally to eat together, using innocent , 
food, and without any discrimination of rank." These were 
the enormities, which, according to the said mild spirit of Po- 
lytheism, were deemed worthy of tortures, infamy, and death ! 

It may seem remarkable, in the present day, that such a 
man as Pliny should have passed by this discovery of Uieir 
piyate conduct without a single observatipn; and that a be- 
haviour so morsJ. as well as inoffensive should have feiled to 
draw from him one word either of approbation or pf pity. But 
he luts left us a very sufficient expUu^on of his sUence, 
which, if not very creditable to his philpsophy, is perfectly ^ 
omsistent wiffi his character as a politician, and dreader of 
an established, and I presume, m his p{itnion, reli* 

gion. The test of merit on which he relied, and whiidi, aspne 
of the pcfesthood (oaguf,) be waa' particularly bound ta. ea^ 
force, was perfect conformity to established rites , of the 

Roman religion. Their offence wiis**^rabraciag a diftrent 



&ith> ahd reftisiiig' to Wtotship gods of wood and stone. lie 
proceeds to itoentidn. With much cotnpUicency, the success of 
his measutes, the gradutf return of thd people t6 the worship 
of the temples, and the Sale of the victims going on as usual. 
Were Pliny's Spirit permitted to revisit Rome, he might be gra- 
tified with a sight of his oM objects of adoration, only a little 
changed in dress and name. VideMiddleton’sLctteriromRome 

One is natamffly deposed to ask ■ Such being the state of 
Christianity in Iki^an's time, what credit can possibly be given 
to those who place the triple crown on the head of St Ptixar, 
and record the names of those possessing Papal suprenoacy 
in regular suhoesidott to the present day) A Pcgie is noting 
without Ids Colifge of Cardinals} and 1 believe it would have 
been just es difficnlt to find one as the other in the days of 
Nero, or any of his sueOesaorS, at least betbre Constantine 
From the atHct inquiries of bitter persecntien, snch ofiSees, 
liad they etiated, could not w^ be hid, and woidd have 
drawn down most signal and aevme puhlshaient. Yet Dr 
Bffilnm gives ns a list of Popes fiom St. Peter downwards, 
with as ameh gmvlty as if he believed St to be true, and no 
dotdd with equal ease could have givmi the names ofihe Car- 
dinab also. The form of investiture, too, must haw« been the 
same as at present, that Church bdng iMMtttohls as wdl os 
hlfolliils. llie present form is as follows :-^The senSor Care 
dittOl pMs the tiara On tiie Pope's head with titese wfods, 
" tierma tfUut ctrom ontaiam, et ssios le pa&tm ews 
PHactpMN se B(^m,reeM^m orfthfo Sttfsaesrti 

iMtIVi Jhitt 0aitH * No wOhdie the possttsoe of such 
ctetfti|*%li»nld hide doiwn on sodi a petty Seoetdgtf as 
iMi Phuitn } of, that faia leyd Sohjdcts'Shoifid hOkf 
i^gfoitdsq^ and seoMi the subjehts of such a puny timpire 
tiroMtetHiiifoifi.’ 

TUe only sflj^Of'eittpire resaabling that of hb HMlItem, 
^wMoli fass oeeiMtid in the course of my readii^, is to be 
hs of an Injcrenibtis author^ xmitili celebrated 
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hi his day, and 'who, notwithstanding hfe .rqiutatkm for ori- 
ginality, did, as I suspect, steal a hint from ^the senior Car- 
dinal. 1 will transcribe it : Golberto, Momerem^ Molly, 
UUy Gue, — most mighty Empmor of LUiput,— >ddJght and 
tenor of the imiverse, — ^whoae<empipe extends to the eatreasi^ 
ties of the globe,— monamh of attmonarchs,— whose foot press’ 
down to toe centre, and whose head sttdces agasiiBt.tfae iStmj 
at whose nod the princes of the earth shdbstbdr.kneeslU” 
The imitator has omitted toe.circumstance of making Ids' 
mbnaieh God’s vicegerent} either beoausehetoougfatitm^ht 
detect the plagiarism, or, which is more.pmbable, beoiuse he 
thought all- decent readers wonld be shocked by putting words 
so profone into toe mouth of it mort al. * 

Page 8S, line 5. " Postormi’s yfotonw nmne”— 

In the year 1771j a book- was . published by Di^Charlesi 
Walmesl^, then titular Bishop of Bath and WcBs, intifled 
'‘The General History of the Christian Church, from her birto 
to her final triuinphant State in Heaven ; (hi^y- deduced from 
toe Apocalypse of St.-.John toe Apostle. By Pasteriah” 
Thia Dr. Wahnesl^i alias Sig. Pastorini, died ou toe fiSthf 
Novcniber, 1797, aged 76 years: but the fitnatioism' of Ids' 
boidt, though long dormant, and desnredly despised, hasbeeir 
frmnd of late yeara to be a 'very suitable^v^iicle for toe rewivi'» 
fication of Pojmdt acrimony amongst boto toe higber and lower 
classes of the pqpulaoe of Ireland. By tbe most strained and 
oontratoctocy jfwrverskms} toe Author aiheis to>ooaaiderldrthev 
and toe otoer Beformenoa toe AporiateCJnmto}. and; byw 
frmcy,of bisown, predicts the downfi^ hnd ‘final axtfrpatfoat 
of toe Psetestant heie^ St tbe latest- in ISSJSi It bas gonsi 
through auey^ditionH; one of whidt ^(riQto’SqppKssed): npb 
peered under toe sanction of h^hdignttarim of toe .llet|nfal& 
Church, and toy dusuetonof the saaaeooiniauidoa. Tfae'benk;. 
wasalsb'very ihfoat tbe pmtod ofthe^bpidintodfion to 
A<<iffl litter edittoa df^itwas pnlMMed.^iiBdaQS IpntilfidniK 
by toe-Ptofeee(»s of ton BomanCntoofic Gdltgeatliayaoi^ 
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tat it was printed in Dublin (as the title page informs ua) by 
H. Sitzpatrick, 4, Capd Street, Printer and Bookseller to the 
RomanCatbolicCrdlegeiMaynooth. 1805." ! ! and it has passed 
through several other editions. Independently of the whole 
book, however, smaller portions of it, in pamphlets or pla* 
eards, relative to the particular subject here alluded to, have 
been ivinted and distributed with unremitting assiduity among 
the illiterate and lower orders of the Irish, whose minds, still 
fiarther indamed by songs composed for the prospective triumph, 
aib already wrought up to that degree of enthusiastic frenzy, 
that they conceive themselves fidly justified in enforcing the ful- 
filment of the predictionby all the means which th^ have it in 
tbdr power to adopt, whether of force or of fraud-~as is evi- 
denced by several recent occurrences, and as must be but too 
{dainly demonstrable to every candid observer of constantly 
passing events. In font, the present outrages upon, and the 
foture proqpects of, the Protestants in Ireland, render their si- 
tuation by no means enviable. The " holy brotherhood" have 
been permitted quietly to settle at Glongowcs, Stoayhurst, &c. 
but whether the United Empire has increased in quietude since 
thdtr lodgment, js another question. And while lawless violence 
f iforopfo to overawe on the one hand ; and the insidious bane 
of Jesintiam is secretly, but effectually, pervading Us on Utc 
odsuwwhether thatpernicioas poison befoateredanddissemi- 
natad by the higher or the lower sphere; wjiether it be dif- 
frisad by dfficara and tator8,or inatiliedithraugh the moae hum- 
ble disguisa of nHsase>^r8,labo«rere, servants* or domestics— 
it % deatniotive ||d fotal in all. Their dissoufoliog in- 
triguoa should be mat mth open expo8aie,aadit wiB be but a 
flWU ih evwy Protestant* evoy weli-wisher to his 
jldi ocMmtry* Ids fomily* aed himself, to raise hiy voice, 
and «u|eJtfslwrt«|rartions* for the dofooce and ptotection of 
tbsjrlPowi^ Ifoetifies* the blessiaga of whhfohe 

J|toidli»erto«t^^^ of which would be one 

Sifftbe grwtoiit misaifes he could entail upon his posterity. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNOTATIONiS OF THE 
RHEIMS TRANSLATION OF THB BlBLE. 


To justify the character given of this extraordinary pcr^- 
formance^ it is necessary to lay before the reader ilfome of 
those annotations on which that character was founded; this 
more especially because there seems rea^n to believe that 'ihis 
work is lit£le known in Great Britain. It was published In 
numbers^ and appeared with the following recommendation — 
'' A new, superb, and elegant edition of the Cnlbolic Bible, 
now publishing in numbers and parts, by J. A. liif^Namiub, 

' Cork, under the patronage of Ms Grace the Most Reverend 
Dr. O'Reilly, Roman Catholic Lord Primate of all lreland; 
his Grace the Most Reverend Dr. Troy, Roman Cathofic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; his Grace the Most Reverend Dr. h^urray. 
Coadjutor Archbishop of Dublin, arid President of the Royal 
College of Maynooth; the Roman Caitholic Bishops of tWk, 
Waterford, Ferns, Leighlin, Kilmore, Ossory, &c. Contiun- 
ing the whole of the books in the Sacred Scripture, explained 
or illustrated with notes or annotations, according t6 the *iri- 
terprctation of tlie Catholic Church, which is our in&llible and 
unerring guide in reading the holy Scriptures, and bririging 
men to salvation," 

There is also a note from the editors, entreating the lo^er 
classes to lay by a pittance of their earnings, border to enhi^e 
them to purchase this inestimable of Christian ciharft3r 

and knowl^^. ,! 

In justice to the respectable and intelligent among 
Roman Catholic laity, I am to observe^ t^t this superb 
tion of infallible orthodoxy was so jll receiy^ by some of ibem, 
as to Induce one of their Graces j^bKciy io disavow 
^ troiiage here ascribed ; in reply to which, brie of the ^boitors 

C 
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sturdily maintained the contraiy proposition^ andhhis Grace 
prudently suffered the question to expire. The disavowal, how*- 
ever, extended only to the patronage of the publication, not 
to the authenticity of the contents ; which, as all my readers, 
whose curiosity has induced them to consult Dublin newspa- 
pers, must know, are at present maintained to the very utmost 
extent |{f the letter. Among the more respectable classes of 
Roman Catholic laymen, it is not improbable that there are 
many to whom these extracts will appear new, for they are no 
great readers of Scripture: but Protestants have a right to 
ask, whether, in professing themselves Roman Catholics, they 
do not in &ct embrace the obnoxious tenets of their Church ? 
If they do, let them not complain that the door of a Pro- 
testant liCglslattire is unopened 3 — ^they have shut it on them- 
selves. Other churches allow some latitude. Their church de- 
clares that aU her members must embrace all her doctrines. 

I 'propose to exhibit a few samples of the three leading 
characteristics of this superb work, revised and corrected (as 
we are informed,) with critical accuracy ; and the only diffi- 
culty is, which to prefer among abounding instances. These 
characteristics are, imbecility of argument, puerility of com- 
ment, and inveterate hostility to all Christians daring to dis- 
sent from the Church of Rome. It would be too hard upon 
her infallibility, to expect any thing like elegance of style from 
a semibarbarous age, this superb edition being the republica- 
tion of a very old work : but, we might at least have expected 
such a measure of understanding as would not have wholly 
diigraced so lofty a clah||, If this be her best exposition of 
holy Scripture, she cMinly possesses one good argument 
for keainqg it, to herself : it is utterly unworthy of seeing the 
light 

IMBUCILITY OF XEOUMBXT. 

MutOtew, «A.U. «er. S— “come to adore.’*) 

“ ThiB Qoming «o far^ out of devotion, to visit and 





Christ in the place of his births was propefly a pfigrimage to 
his person^ and wairanteth the faithfiit in the like kind of ex- 
ternal WDi^hip to *' (I defy the most ingenious guesAer to aey 
what) holy places, persons, and things'* These wise expo* 
sitors should have added — any thing in the positive command- 
ments of God to the contrary notwithstanding. If this be the 
logic of Maynooth, the faithful, whoever they may be^ are 
warranted to do any thing. 

Verse xvi. same chapter — murdered (viz. the innocents.** 

** By this example we learn how great credit we may owe 
to the church in canonizing saints, and celebrating their hofy 
days y by whose only warrant, without any Word cf scripture, 
these innocents have been honoured for martyrs, and their holy ^ 
day kept ** (more Hibernico) " since the Apostles* time, al- 
thtlugh they died not voluntarily, nor all perhaps circumcised,, 
and some the children of Pagans.** More Mayhooth logic. 
Does not this stuff remind one of Mrs. Malaprop, whose pecu- 
liar felicity of dialect threw the weight of her aigument to the 
side of her opponents. They tell one truth indeed, that their 
warrant for celebrating, canonizing, &c. is without one word 
of scripture to 8up|H>rt it. 

To the characteristics above mentioned 1 might hlive added 
falsification, of which 1 subjoin an instance. 

Ch, iii. ver. 10 — the axe/’ 

Here preachers are taught to depart from doing evil, for 
fear of hell •, and to exhort to do good, in hope of heaven : 
which kind of preaching our adversaries do condemn *’— u 
assertion the reverse of truth. Infijftbility ought not to ^1 
gross falsehoods. 

Luke, ch, x, ver. 80—" half dead.” 

" Here is signified man wounded very sore in bis under^ 
standing and free-will, and all other powers Of. 
by the sin of Adam i but thkt neifli^ nndeistaim 
'Will, nor the rest were extinguished in man, or taken mxf.: 
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The ^Fnest and ^evite signify the Law of Moses^ the Sama- 
ritwi 'f <a. hwti^ day by the bye) — " is Christ the 

of, thf^ New Test^ent j the ofl and wine his sacra- 
ments j the host is the priest and ministers 5 — whereby is 
si^^ed that the law could not recover the spiritual' life of 
xnig^nd fh>m the death of sin^ that is« justify men^ but Chnst 
o^^ who by his passion^ and the grace and virtue thei^f 
ministered in and by his sacrament, justifieth and ^Gp|f^seth 
thejastice of man, healing and enabling £ree-wW to do all 
good works ! ! I ** 

lio wpnder the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland should 
vaunt of an cmtiqpity that can produce such brilliant commen- 
tator. There is nothing like them in our Church, most 
unquestiQiwbly. thie thing, however, is clearly signified by 
the comment, and that is, a man wounded very $ore in his 
none other could possibly have made it. — 
Eipiigh of this sort. 

.Puerility is so blended with the other kinds, that one pure 
sp^men may suffice. In a note on. the second chapter of 
Sty l^atthew, at the word " treasures,” we are told that 
those who came Irom the East to present gifts to the in^t 
Chris^ wwe " three in number and three* sages,” for the 
comfortable purpose of " expressing our foith in the Trinity ! ” 
and we are subsequently informed, that " according to a con- 
vement and agreeable tradition, these three mges were three 
called the Elings of Colen (not because they reigned 
thea^, but) because their bodies are there, trandated tbkher 


ftota. the daatm ecnihtr^ ” (Lord knows how) " that their 
na^es wtt 8aa|4sohavebeeii Gasper, I^^chior, and Balthasar 1 !” ^ 
Odd niuneseiicaigh for Orientalists. Itw^ould be gratifyia|^^;^^ 
indkaed, had we nethipg lo censum but the inibeeile and 


^ , 'those / 
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Si, Matthew, ch, vii. ver, 1 — judge not.” 

It is no Christian part to judge ill of men's acts which be 
in themselves good^.and mhy proceed of good meanings or 
intentions Which we cannot see 3 of which fiiult they must 
beware who are too suspicious^ and given to deem always 
worst of other men." This is very well, and had they stopped 
here^ though there^wquld be little credit due to so meagre an 
explanation of a divine precept, far more comprehensive then 
this comment implies, , for it forbids hasty judgment in arty 
case, in judging of evil as. well as good : yet there would be 
nothing to reprehend. But the expositors, alarmed at foe 
expression of a sentiment which might be turned againjii; 
themselves, endeavour to counteract it by tlys chfu’ifoble ad« 
dition, ** but to say that Judas, or an heretic evidently known 
to die obstinately in his sins, is damned, is not forb^den." 
Every one who has died a Protestant since the Reformation; 
however pure his intentions, and virtuous his conduct, is 
therefore, according to this doctrine, in a state of damnation. 
The text whereon this favourite doctrine is here sought to be" 
established, is most unhappily chosen. The admonition of 
divine benevolence, made the instrument of sweeping n^edic- 
tion, affords an instance of most extraordinary perversion. 

St, Matthew, ch, xiii. ver, 39— lest perhaps.” 

The good ” (viz. the adherents of papacy) must toterate 
the evil, when it is so strong that it cannot be redressed with- 
out danger and disturbance of the whole Church, and commit 
the matter to God's judgment in the latter day. Otherwise; 
when ill men, be they heretics or other male&ctors, may be 
punished or suppressed without disturbance, or hazard of the 
good," (the aforesaid Papists) '^foey may, and ought, by ,, 
public authority, either spirituai. or temporal, to be 
or naacuTsp 1 ! ! " So said the Church of Rome fo v. 

days of the Reformation, and her pmetice/id^ n^^ 



profession. So says the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland 
in the 19th century ; and they who support her dahn to power 
in a Protestant State, must have recourse to a very uncourtly 
argument, viz. that she is a har. 

St. flfark, eh. iii. ocr. 11 — ^“Thou art the Son of God.” 

The confession of feith is not grateful to God proceeding 
frdm every person. The devil ** (I thought he was an evil spirit, 
and the very reverse of a person confessing faith in Christ, 
though he may possibly have a concern in some confessions) 
*'iic1uiowledging otir Saviour to be the Son of God, is bid to 
hold his p^e 3 Peter’s con&ssicm of the soune is highly ap- 
proved and applauded.” (Peter is not much complimented in 
the illdstration.)/ Therefore," (a most logical inference) 
** neither heretics* sermons are to be heard, no, not though they 
preach the truth : so it is of their pmyers and service, which 
being hever so good, in itself is not acceptable to God out of 
their mouths 3 yea it is lio better than the howling of wolves ! ! ' * 
So ^then the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland modestly as- 
sume, the power of directing the approbation of the Most 
High, to whom even truth and excellence are not permitted to 
be acceptable without their warrant. Who can reflect, without 
pain,, on the injury their fine feelings suffered at the time our 
most gracious King condescended to visit Ireland, to think 
how his Royal ears must have been tortured by the Sunday 
heretic tealces / 1 wonder they did not notice it in 
tiicjr du^fid and loyal addresses. 

ji:CMinenlt on ffte 16th and 17th vtrses of the Gospel of 
St. Mark.^ 

He (Christ) could not abide to see the Temple of God so 
fUcKsiiiedV suffered those things to be done in it which 

ot^rwi^'were^adt^i^ then can he abide the 

l^^fical service, and preach- 
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of thieves because of profane and seeular roenchandize, bow 
much more when the house appointed for fhe^hply sa* 
orifice and sacrament of Christ’s body^ is made a ,de^ of thieves 
for the ministers of Calvin's breed I ! ! ** Tlie reasoning is 
almost as just, as the language is Christian and conciliatory, 

' St Lu/ce, ch* ix. t*er. 65—'^ rebuked them*.'* 

I will add the words that follow | and said. Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of, for the Son of Man is not 
come to destroy men's lives, but. to save." In utter dehanee 
of which divine annunciation, these Christian expositors 
(whose words, 1 blush to say, the Irish Romf^i Catholic church 
have adopted) give us the following humane explanation : 

Not justice, not all rigorous punishment of sinners, is 
here forbidden ; nor are the church and princes blamed for 
putting heretics to death, bft " (amiable qiudificatioE) ** that 
none of these should be done of our particular revenge, or 
without discretion, and regard of their amendment" (after they 
are executed) and example for others I ! ! " Good God ! can 
such a system find a single proselyte among intelligent and 
honest Christians ? 

With one comment more, on a passage of St. John the 
apostle, peculiarly distinguished for charity and benevolence, 
I shall conclude. 

Ch, xiv. ver, 28 — ^^The Father is greater than I." 

** There is no place iu scripture that seemeth any thing ib 
much to make for the sacramentaries, as this and others in 
outward shew of words seemed to make for the Arians, who 
denied the equality of the Son with the Father. Which words 
yet indeed, rightly understood according to the church's 
Bense, make nothing for their false sect« but only signify that 
Christy according to his manhood, indeed was inferior, apd. 
that according to his divinity he came of the Father.” 

"And if the heresy or disease of tj^e tiii^wereAriiH;ii^^ 
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should stand upon these places and the like against the Arians/* 
(chusing^ as usuah the very worst ground to make a st^nd 
upon,) “as we do upon others/* (equally conclusive) “against 
tlie Protestants, whose sect is the disease and bane of this 
time ! ! ! •* 

Published in Dublin cum Ecdesiae C. R. privilegio, A.D. 
1814 ; at the very time when the Reverend Editors and Pa* 
trons were in confident expectation that Roman Catholics 
would be admitted to legislative power, and full equality of 
civil rights with their Protestant brethren, by an imperial 
Government, composed of those very persons whose profession 
of Christianity they have here denounced os the disease and 
lane of these tim^ ! 

I tlunk I have redeemed my pledge, and therefore will not 
insult the understanding of my readers by unnecessary com- 
ment — Verhum non amplius addam. 


Printed by T. BfiNSLBY, CrM« Conrt, Fl«et Stre«t. 
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PAEFACK. 


l^ie otgect of tlut>!foUowIttg pogtif is tl; efxhibU in a 
mtamty'<-m.y the ((^ooistu^ wfaioh ted to toe 
tJeur{)aiion of toe Church of lh>me^ and to trace the 
8te|« hy which thi eti^hMshmeni of toie usurped au- 
thority was accompHtoed. 

To those who hnve inrearigatod toe'suhject in the 
autooHtieei this little totalise would be altoge* 
toiw lutoecessary I but as few are disposed to seek for 
this iofonuatioD thtough toe votoriunous pages of Ec- 
deriastkal Aiito<!y> ^ ptosent sketoh» it was deemed^ 


tai^t prove acoi^bte. ‘ 

W'e ^deavcuir here to shew^ toat toe right of pri<r 
veto jodgqient toteiigiotts ruatteis was a privilege as- 
serted the early Churclv and which never was dis- 
puted itotil the Church of Ronm assuntod her uaaj|ed 
authority: |dadb)g toe trttto8<«f a ration^ to- 

H{dOn on toe fbotia^ of the most ahsdrd, ii^'requiri&g 
our assent to ft toji |iliidlidto of comiudrion, not of 
reason and ehotoe. 


of toe abto^ly of ft, would he | useless Unki (lla 
dharecter Whfeih Plato o£ m Sopitfstot 
witojjectdiarlbKeto tootetoei^i^ toey 



IKTSOPtCmON, 


<< m lilaliiiig real^ sittQi(jte» Uttt cohm^nt 
" inowthe positions t^ejjr thomselVos toy dowp^ may 
** be made to appear trae to the mob w^h surround 
♦* them.*’ 

If a eeet thus ppbfbatog mmtime* unqualified dee* 
potism^ id the Teiy fade dt its etomoiua for fiberality, 
should attaid to political pO}{i^e& how dreadful would 
be the b<mda in which bh fettered ! WatoWd 

w^i a jetijleUity^ the lululfc of pai^ ei^lleiieDOe, tfie ho* 
mrni mindcOuU^ciim^ho^ agtduti) f!i^ Its 
tyrants (heading to relax; their o^predsion could b^y 
<Holy on the strictoeSs aa4 perseverance Of their vigi- 
lance fot represstofi the attempt once toore to eman* 
cipate ithel^* and cntoh for 'ever W drefidfid so ijcitolora* 
ble n daapotiam* . If 

Ihrt we trust flie ptivil^es tvO now eiyoy wft not 
be %htiy itoll^ed, or pmer tinder the fiaifib of 

^ religions tcdnmtion to those, whb thetnh^ves/witii*tni$ 
3fetoi{ficd tooUsist^oy deny, the rii^t they <^aim< / 
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* 

CHUKCH of ROME. 


IS^OTIj^ING, perhaps, has contrlhotod more to n|rfto1d the 
Chareh of Borne, thim the bold assamption of boiqg ibe re* 
preaentotive of the uiilvereal chardb, ahd Ihe boasted rega* 
of the sueoes^oo of her pOtttiffii«* The imposing 
li^itode ifhidh, the timaar <|jl%tm gives her, aqd in which she 
te wilhji^ a oom|K)tttor, serros as a sort of prima &da 
evidendV^in bar favor j while the latter confers a tunty of 
<!iharactcrNvltioh pleases by its simplicity. 

How'folsc thepieviottsposflSfan is, a reference to hisbRfy 
will dhtefmine* HoVv untenabie the prittcipte, we sha}!^ «n* 
devour to shedr & ite application to secnlar governments. 
Of these there are essentially bat two kinds : those irbidi 
derive their (UiihorityflEom the governed; and those whidi 
derive it iVmh the prinoiplh of force, agtdnst tliat anthori^, 
With tiie latter we bav'b nothing to do, we presatue : so^ 
govorminent Is on dpen, avowed despotism* 

I ^ i 

gfm htjfilMSbm. Ifp Itocm tMmwm 

aidir w smsn^ rtuiv If cin«i«|i; ism iw 

tsaiejaeorfcwiuas^tibpaan^ a4mMiowr«SM»«imt|se 



tn^at ji» tiMf inoot aHS|ili^orib«iil6» j»ttj|A|i«x«aM!r 

MsttU of oceSMUt ill ^ itkon of ^jigo# 

iho lQS(i,of ito nfriwM wi. or excKtoiMivo otwiK^Of tiM»]p#rer 
vcifh wbiicb % patriaiob. Oir cbi^ wao Utvootedy oKme ktooIiI 
boldielo ia<ko 4 a iK>ci% to (rroil 


it, to tofiooii (m gotaMROsont «» « octonoe^ V a 

C^natitotfoiial niootireby htM* in pH ito 

ti«iO) in, gov^piini«nt|',iist Una oltMM «n4 ^tbieMee 

oifi)0K)deia>tiflfi«O^ llntitoi xaad motR||[ oonft^MPUio 

H!^K» }t» iMonia, TWa good uodori^^liidHig ooirid irot be por*- 
petoal i tlbe lavoiiof portcfy i|)0 U>te iSce»ao» ao natioa] ^ 
maPt ^ibet prodnoe oeea«|ioMl do vMiona iVOnk thia padt of 
and barmonjr,, Oenetal jpainolpiaf 'woidd flwt 
bococne rbcdgnixedr geoeml inaiKtipa tcenld 

iSiipoido rogolotkona would i#witaida Im *d(ni|^. 
iUid gooetul cbftOBis, generfd tiie pradMut 

acn w«^ aa diofoncieof latm* ,t^«ib wtifbapaf* jio |bun«' 


-j 
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If J^tt9 <I%iiSt WAS ttpon eaiib, he waf 'ihdeed the 
Itifud (tbd hctkd ot CbriAtian Chwrdb ; Wbetl*^t head wt)(i 
Tieibly raojoved* tthieea he elehrly and qAMtnivptfttily ap- 
pointed h mcceseior, that eharch heraBoo an xttaitdAwl to- 
pnUio. Sn<^1tHne<piiv<M»)ljrwA8 daftni; the drei dgus of 
Chriie^aaity, ner did the ^I'tiostles ihetndelveh ciaitd any pre- 
oedence) save that tvhhdi tltih H<dy Spirit conferred npon 
them, and whi<h eras vritiini^ coaceded them hy odiers t 
and trbete the Holy Spirit vran phnied pet with Sqatit 
snto upon others, it gave (hem dqnel dignity wKh the very 
diief of the Apostles, f 

But if the Church of Rome claim a saptromacy over other 
cbunhes cm the score of legitimate snccession ; (hen it fol- 
lows, that the appointmmit of lhat Shccessor should he 
pnrred by cbartcr, and if the appointment itself nppcars 
equivocal, that the practice of the dhnrch in dm pursuance of 
snch appointment sbotdd be nddncod in proof thereof, and 
sndsfa^iiy evidence given of adherence to the prfan^les and 
]et|sre of that ehh^M ^hleh rdoue could co«t|itn(e l^giti- 
mti^snoenssihn in the ^Inheh, ' ,, 

For It oannot he qnestioned that the Chrhrtittii Church is 
founded upon die charter of t|ie New Testadooent, and in ett- 
•Siiinlng ^ elaims of any particular branch of this Cbnrcb, < 
to the charter we have a righh to reihr. Hiie written decla- 
ration, supersedes aU or^ laws, not having dm authority of 
ancient preser^lon and' universal reception: such Wemay 
consider (be gsnetpl laul’ of iqorality, wlUoh the Christian 
dbusrier ampUies Apes isot abrogate. 

But this ehAiter the Ohni^of Rome wiQ not submit to bp 
judged by. , IThls is good pqlt^i h«t had prlnd]^. ‘This 
chienb elmam the right pf the riiaitar, and does not 
admit dm dn^ of being i^latcd bjsit. ()n what grodndS 
can this dh|li» he hmdn? ' On tiwt nf^trsdidon. Vfd 
mmibbthef Ua|«o«sddocnmeammnudyctdm 
m i»oof Bdtimrtw m ackposH)^^ 

on all Bide% mddMnrs dm*«tdy lucognlftsd grinmd of 
jndimeah. tllnppQsef ft» a mowiifh hm admiiitui} tMthdonai 

i ■> 1 * ' 
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flom^ of tliea* arc ackaowWgod to be false, llovr then are 
to (listiiigQlah botvirecn the fulae and the troe ? By the 
eatimony of anUitora. But such ti'etimony is not inCalUble, 
ftnd tlioi^'rore nmkes notiung for o»r part^osc : fhilible evi- 
dence cannot avail to establish in&lUbibty. 

The claim of the Church of Borne is founded in two texts 
of Scripture : “ lliou art Peter, and on this rock will I build 
my Church,” and again : “ Xio j lam with yon always, even 
to the end of the world.” With respect to tho first of tlveso 
texts, we conceive it, by the connection <if its context, to be 
capable of an easy, a rational, and, we will add, an indis- 
putable eolation. Our Lord asks his disciples, Whom do 
nwn say that f the Son of man mn ?” They replied, “ Some 
Moses, and some Elias, and some one of the Piuphets.” 

But,” cuntinued our Lord, “ whom say ye, that 1 am ?” 
and Simon Peter answered and said : “ 'Phou art Cfanst 
Son oi the living Ood ;” and Jesus answered, and said unto 
him, “ Blesbcd art tbuu Simon Bai;|ona, for flesh and hlood 
hath not rmrealed this unto tliee, bat my Fattier who in in 
heaven.” Ilbw will any peraun say, tliat this revelation ity 
the Father of his Son la not a lock of certainty Sud admits 
of no dispute f *''And 1 say also onto thee, that Ihou urt 
peter, and upon this rock 1 will build my Church,” Jtov &w. 
Upon what roek ? Upon the rock of the rovolati«m of the 
Father, on the rock of confessing, Jesus to be the (’hribt ; 
or on the rock of a poor, fallible, though honest heaitod man : 
whiob of these tliree should be preferred P 
Saint Augustine thus exprobses himaelf npon this passagu : 
*‘Thoa ait Peterii and opoh this rock which thou hast eon.. 

t ied, npoo tills rock which ihon hast known, saying, Thop 
Christ tho Son of the living God, will t buyd my Chunoh | 
^or tlm rock was Christ” WUh tiiis conclnston of Saint 
Augustine w« perfectly agree, premising only that such cem- 
fbrsiun of C%rist be understood as proctediug fVem the reve- 
lation of the I’gtheii tlWd is, hy,thitii; i^oly tjptrit | tor “ no man 
eipii nail Josna tpid* tokly, bttt by the Holy Ghost” But 
the tljaniiriaaioR tbut fotor was that rock we^uantud eome to. 
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^ oiir declulom «Jo % jflfcw pasa^ige, 

ttftd Its nntaon with that of Si. Att^uatino, ho wnwrence what- 
ever appeartu to have hcen toade hy the other Apo«^* ae to 
the poiijt of notoa Of the tSmich being in Peter, nor does 
i Peter himself over ewm to hate Ontottotoed sttch an idoh } ho 
neither exercised ptotiodeheo or ctoimed infhiltbUrty. NoJUhor 
was it promised to ahy Chardh : toe most stcadlhut was 
coation^ to take heed lest (t shoald fall ^ find the paly 
safety for any rUnrOb was In hamility, abd depehdence on 
the Holy Spirit. If any ohiir# imagined itself ritok the 
language of the Spirit to It was, “ I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold tried in toe fire .'"—If any wrapped hp l» H$ own 
righteousness, it was oounseilod to ony of Jesus Christ 
“ white rainwnt that It migd»t be clothed.” No person will 
protend this was matorUd gold or material raiment; but con- 
fess that it was spiritual gold tout aonufa pure and more 
pure out of toe fttjnaco of tribulation, andiUtoff spirited rai- 
ment which is the right^osnesa of t^rist Jesus, , 
.•phe promise of Christ, mode to his disctplla after bis 
rMurecUon, t»l I am wito you always even to toe end 
of toe wpiW,” can only bo received us a piedge to those 
who, professing to be his disciples, possessed tiue and liv- 
ing fsHh in Him, as did the apostles, not to any one parUca- 
lar Church or congregatton, for we have abundant evidence 
that onoo au^h Cbartfli presumod in its own purity, then did 
its stability in, the trutoVooma wavering, and toe dangci of 
its candlestick being removed out of Its place imminent — 
Now does any Cimroh limwlimo to the same extent as too 
Church of Rome? Orwili8my]lHirB0Bprfd«(ftd<?mi8Cfentio0al^ 
to declare that the Cbunto of Romo has botm tout humble^ 
meek, pure Church which a true Chnnf h riugbt, and u hiiSi tH 8 
Cuoncir W CWMst must be ? 

In conttnuaRon of the claim to sapremacy in the C^ujhdh 
of Rome, it whs necndiuity to ronnoct too promise |a»de to 
Peter with this c%. Ho is acoordtogfy assetied, upon what 
aatooriiy wwohall Wreaftor see, to wave been bishop of Home. 
The pHmdpial gfonttd tor toe suppositton wf St. Peter being 
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144^]^ (ipp<*4tai h iWe fmm 

t^psuumcc ttt CM0 t>f lil^ (pplafim Vhig tto^ tMbylon •,** 

^l^ich Kue^bittst iHlnk^ 'v(^ a MpiBftlilbii bedtowed, of 
in thu spMi' of pil^bpcy, on iRomit, for wo lebon' thot 
ofoor^iso it trOnld bo Tbfo 'ojftinM of BaiM»bi«« St. 

JoroAe mppOrto liy pyw6tM argomeniM. Itlnuo tf we admit 
IJmt 8t. PotcT did njeWo itn lloittcj hate Authority 
fof b4k'ti«g, that ho Opplitwl to thi^ city tiw* apjdlluti*® of 
“Myafoty Babyloft," and truly tho ctfopwion rotjuireil 
jaakea little Is fewur of tho olldma of th** Roman CSiuich, 

It wp«, indeodi tho opinion p* aevnul dT Uie fothcra thAt 
St ]E*<jler enlfofedmhrtjtdoin w Bomi#* with St. Panli whoiB 
tkU autmUrd agree was beboaded in tlmt city, But boW m* 
oeit^n oplnfon mdet W in snob cascA (HU appear when the 
very eaape nhthoVity, which (rivuoips bin reaidimco at Remo, 
dottbta tim authenticity of li^ second epistle. *11ie Cfoapel, 
according to St. Hhrk Is statetl by many of tiie fafliers to 
hayo boon i^iton at Rome, at tito rettuost of the Christians 
tiu^. hicerk was the dukelpio of St PHer and was 
llHpponed to hasp wiitton it immediately nnder tois apositos 
diipCtfon: yttt, notwithstanding our partneuthr inhinnation 
iW tor iio acCotnrt is transmtttod ns Of theiCiircumatHneeo of 
his mmlyrdom* <>1 any antoenttchyi too vary time is usm 
known* nof had too Church for a long period decii^ who 
Wes St. Petor‘8 aneceaaoT in too aoe Oif Ibtoto t a mectoion 
whjeh waa thO msttlt ratoerof retootion oroohTOBtoHOe Whon 
the foot was obarntod or hmi in the laphn fitoe. So 
kte as 1m ifttih eebtaiy IR.' Jotm^iChrytmstW totma toe 
bishop of Antiod^too aoitetostr of St. Rtotw. 

Ratvtdtoititolt'ltoitSt. Phtor nuiyhmto behn bmlH^oif {tome, 
thbu^ we abe deettied to <0 opfoion tiud bd ntwto wan so, 
it atlettai'totodrea tlMfo datoribg rights as bis suceemiora to 
show tout their' ttotitoa extend no forther than toeae made or 
ns^rHiNto ' 4t Wbuld liitowipie be hot fniaaiiinahie to 
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of fiibodoxyr Wp Aid flot «o ptevioua 
to St, Fold’s oomf^ioo ts wrtoio; for, this s]^t1e detedod 
Peter weeidy betrtyiog (he principles of tbo wjpel in de- 
ferdtee fo tije prejttdlw'S of Jedtdstti, from ti»e fitters of 
which mirecies were loedOHuate to free hfro. Now jf Pd»r 
had ijofrudeoed eircomoisfoa Into the Ohmoh of Homo, woptd 
It follow th4 the Universal Cwrch should adopt an enrbt 
tiwt, as the< apostle of the Gmitiles would render the 
grace of f^od of none Our hrgumeM then comes to 

thip, (hat if St. Peteif were pot hifidlible> peiiher could his 
sQccessom he : and that if infallibility belong to any body of 
Christians it must bcfoiig to tiie Universal Church and not to' 
the Chnreh of Home, to a whole not to a part. Bat we deny 
Peter’s being bishop of Borne — we denyh^ tamibflity-'-we 
deny the right of aiUy one (’burch to assamo' a precedence 
over any other without its consent— we deny the Church of 
Rome to bo the Catholic Church~-and we deny the success 
eion of its pontiffs to be legitimate, In snppmt of those 
views we ehall hike a survey of the Christian Church from 
tim earlier period of ifS oetabtishmait. 

Of all the systems of prfigion or pliilosophy ever proposed 
to the world, none was* comparable in the purity Of its doe- 
trines and Uie rationality of its principles to that of rhris- 
tianity ; yet neyor perhaps was there one* more porverlc'd from 
its original simplii^, or proposed at suhsequent periods in 
forms mora absurd. »The vanity of life is a theme that has 
been dwelt on from the foundation of the world tij^rngh e%‘ery 
generatiou of men, and is a strath eq|aaUy rocoguiaed by tho 
sage and by the savage. The beauty of virtne has captivated 
the imsgfoation and engaged the pencil of the most splendid 
oumes of antiquity ; toor are wo to suppose that thousands 
who were unsktll^ to exjumtiiemseivesj adoicd with lops 
siimerity in their silence. < , ^ ^j,, 

Nottrithstandihg tboprojudiueatvjhidh existed in (hp thumb, 
oven in the earlis^ ages of it» the most Immed of tht* b'atbers 
do not heihMte tm msfcnowledge tlMt some of the heatlien 
were Sicqueinted witii the true God. In the eleymitii hook 
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of ^ Prepnr«l|0O^« Eoitoltinjf 4 emoastrttlep 

tlfat, aoofriiiQ of Platt^ i$ asrotsiblo b> that of Moaea, 
tb^sJj he would hate wsvWllm thii 0i» ooinciduace ia da* 
rWpi riom hia aeqiiuiiutaaee with the hooka of the Old Teat 
teiHent, For oarprta tfe ere Mthor ht^diiiedtto attriboto 
any Bl»«artty.of olfwa to the en%]itol»tog toducnrc of aowe 
uniwml prinoijile, which bdd d teodotosy to unito to** mi»da 
of unprejodiijed had Utonuiring Qiien toaratda the satoe eentre 
of tmto. How weak tola inditoucO waa, we nay petoapa 
admit, compared wito toe mYalahoo of truth in the Oobpelj 
hat petbnpa w^ Itomld luther he diaitoaed to admire tout 
contemplative diaMaUiop of mind, wiieh, undeterred hy the 
prejudices of heatoen aupfsratjtjWi, could, ajbof firom its ab- 
aarditioa, pOnetrato ao far into toe eamTcd atcana* ha to eon- 
rees the hlindneup which could seeuo fnrtoer, fo; auclj is the 
nator,U conaedufenccs of a gllmpae of ilw troto* o»d imt»cip4te 
a Messiah to , conduct ns into a more perfect knowlodi;© of 
God» Such views are attnbntod to Pluto, and there la no 
loaaon to doubt that those eentimeots were more aideiided 
toon to the broita of a aoct. 

In toe fifth centory St. Angustbio also ubcribes to tlui Pfev 
tonisvts toe ItooVledge of the true God t# others do npt acra* 
plo to ostoud It to toe Pythagojoao®, The Father of tlie 
Church, however, condemn toe qddreasea of tooao fecta to 
J^mona pa and St. Anduehne refesos to admit 

tola tide even to Angels, affirming that »t belonged to Joans 
Christ tjone. fie Oadeavoure to pwre that all demons ate 
devils, Intt tola la a lOere dfepide aljoUt words ; toe hootoen 
certainly did not lo nndmstaud toe matter, toey hod (heir 
good^aitd their eril demons, as ChriatigiBs baw>,*or express 
toen^elyea good sod evil angels, angola of light, and 
ongda of dairkiicsa) piutoct^ng apgels, and fallen angels 
W toe hp^h^ wdre iVmiote from toe ottoinmedt of 

™t kaowledge ef Gttd contained m toe Gospel is indisput- 
able, yet tbelr «f(to mspept to worshiping domOhs docs 

sa«M«mre*ta pirn 
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not &ip])oat‘ to ibavo been faif i>eibovt4 1‘ron} tm wonftiiping of 
aijdi fbt all wo bi^ Oieyl&ad (|asftp***latria” unrt 
ttieir “ dulte,’* * to dlDtinfOiab the nature of tJid tes^eweci* paid 
to these do^ons, fi^om that trhich tiiejr paid to 3npreme 
Boitii^, in ediom alone thop' acknowledged the power of tor* 
givtog sine. The voadinee^ with which the dentHee received 
the gospel^ the nhlH'iief of tWTewe who, witnessses ofthe 
niiraclee <it oar Lord, gcneralljr rejected it, argoes mneh in 
favour of tbHr disposition to admit iheir hlindn^ll,, while 
tiie controiy feeling of presdroiitiun in the PbartsAh' W ihh 
Sadducee tiondrmod them to'their sin. “ If tiiey arkno*irledg* 
ed themselves blind they had not had siii,’* hat as they os* 
serted they saw, therefore' they were aeconntahle for the 
guilt. In fine* the whole Ifew Testament seems to he one 
continued denunciation against spirHual pride and presnmp* 
tion, and we cannot tliink the lessons against these crimes, 
addressed to (he Phaitsee Or the Sadducee, have in the 
least degree lost toeir virtue in the present day. 

As we have tefened to (he superstitions of the headien, 
we may here express an opinion not hastily adopted, tliat 
however obscur^ by the priest or pervertid i»y the poet, 
the heautifni fabrir of Oredan mythology had its origin in 
truth; and its applicatwm #o the doctrines of Christianity 
itsdf, is illustrated in the pages of one of tlie most instruc- 
tive and fasdnating of human productions, the Tclemachus 
of Fenelon. 'Whether the fadllty with which this mythology 
admitted the gods to assume human form, t<otild tend to rc* 
concile them the more readily* to the doctrine of tiw mcama- 
Uon, we shall not pretend to detenUine, nor is it the purpose 
of these pages toentor onthe miquiryt: hut We are appre- 
hensive that many of (hose who embraced Christianity, while 
the mere profession of the name, and (he rito of baptism 
Sufficed tor this purpose, brought minds into Ibe cbartli 

* A ^ iJbUi lUMfolsb CUtth. 

t ii(i« iimHtn to 

tile If Moliaii. 
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fa>v«8wi|. ^ ftiHT io qvettionii pf 

t]i«Aio|(r» lihttn liy' to ^ 41ctnl^ ospeitoncp pn* 

riil<'«ihPA of heiSJt. ^ ik#d()rti pf the theolP- 

gW’iJ which o^itaitoiil und dU^rPCied the cbm cb, 

WPOlil be Wi nnplbasant ae U ww»li be ii» ttoptnUtiible ta«k. 
l^e ewow «f the <?nniitipe wire eealNselly moto wjKtohcn* 
(iiible thdh tbf dieWaaiona hf the |;>ier<««ed ortho- 

dcpc ; bet whik* the noifiy babblfrti of the tttoiou# ojMWona 
were administorttif: to tWr owh vanity m tlm 
extoftiwWf theiv iw&liav ilwetrWe*, »t>me of tlm chuuheB 
{MtotMd the jfwin'eftil teoftr of fheSf way,, in the gimphcWy of 
tlntttrtith vahioh fix^had rt'oejved iWM thennpptluh'dhandh 
of the Apoettea; end in the second centojy tlm Ohnhh of 
dpriiRsJiMiii cottld Imost, thnt she bdd nmnairUrd to that period 
nil uhimUhtod vn^in, 

I’o a certain futeBt tills bnast of the Chnwh of Jeinsalem 
was poihaps well fmmded ; bht how tewacionsly tlie preju- 
dices of thp disciples of Moses Were of their ntes, Will ap- 
peui from (be testimony of Eusebius, that the first fifiinm 
bishops ofthis see Were ail citoUniHsed Jews, ’rhis church 
howler, and not the Churirb Of Rftms, was Ions considered 
" an the stnndtod of orfijodo*y, and to it remote chuichos 
letorred Hi cases of doubt for its deoision. But when the 
Qentiles beyaii to flerh into tlto fold of Chrtstianity, the 
pblios^y of tbo dreekh, and too paganistq of the barbaii- 
rians, inubued «t k ngtii too doabtfui sinito against (he rhurch 
lOf tbo Ifasktonss and too rito <deimiyMiaioa. Nor was this 
uvdldent. lIWs dinrch, wlfiiWikd bpsit revered ns a imrimt, 
had yet to expevieseo fitrtoer bton^tiun, Tim tolerance 
graistod to toe I4ws of IdoSto iphs about to enptoe In too 
Christian Churchy hnd when toe bdtering dews, over- 
wholoM^ by ilwdr in tototoin of their country, 

had to n^ tot to^toto^yood too Walls of lOtosaltoai their 
. tlddiKj^t to n hhtMc In toctr 

. . i» L. .41, .. VI ...... .A. to AV.. .. 




lo toe first ages of Chrlstinniiy, aotwitotonniding toe va- 
ttowi^^^iliiliUcs whkto may have bato iottodhued jhy its con- 
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V^rts, awch !n lb« feitb tite IxbHeveinr, 

No ck«5 ww fifamed Iqr tbi^ A^stW i* W tfie purity of 
that called by tlieir nand, idiewa it to have beeii adopted at 
a vety early ora of the tihorch. Sacceeding ttittUiplied 
the articlee deemed r«qul«lite to our belief, till at the 
aimpliclty of faith merged Into thft dootrioe of the InfidliWllty 
of one petticalar dmrch, and the dn^ of bowing iioipUcltly 
to nil its decrees. ‘ 

The character we have ascribed to the Apostles' Creed, 
so culled, we cannot extend to the Apostles’ Canons, or to 
the ConstHnHons to which their name is prostituted. The 
progress of the chnrdt’s errors may be braced in those cum* 
positions. In the drstof the cimons it is decreed, “ That a 
bishop should not be ordained bat by tWo or diree bishops,” 
though, in the days of the Apostles, no dttcli rule existed. 
In the ibmth, That nil and incense should be offered on the 
nltar,” when no snch things were offered in the days of the 
Apostlesi. In the 84di and &5th the- “Bights df metropoli- 
tans ” are treated of, wbcSn no such rights existed; and the 
names of altars and saoiificos ” httn^uded, when no such 
things were in nse.t 

Of the Apostolic Constitutions a few specimens will suf- 
fice. In the first booh it Is declared, “ ’Fliat the beards of 
women ongfat to be shaved, but not those of men.” Again, 
“ That female slaves may suffer tljemselvos to be defioweted 
by their rnastma.” In booh second, “ 'I’hat the bishops 
preside over hings and magisirates.” We shall forbear to 
pnrsne such impiopa, sadb diaguating absurdities, to wldch 
the purity of the Gospel has b^ too long obnoxious^ ami 
shall proceed to notice a fowlaas culpable though objeetion" 
able peculiarities. . 

An unreasonable abhorrence of the customs, mannorhi and 
amusements of the unoonverted was indulged in by the fhtth- 
fnl, and the oolebratiob of those ibstival days, comoMm to 
every people, branded ps idolatry and profainatiDn. The use 


* IM VjliiVSnsIn. Hat. M. ],r. hr. 
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of m «U«i$r V(MU|Mi8K of M||jinrlii^, !w4 ^ todalgcoes 

of &o w«K> jnNdliMl«<|l : th« bread or w«w- 

pjhuiAatlB ojlS^ f/kt# ipMk, woi» likewwo pioserlbfd ; while 
tbo praotteo Of abfttinp; was hold to bo << ai|i imiHooa attempt 
ti> iulpwjfe tbo #oik of the Creatot.** tissa o*ic««fablo was 
the repsphiftt^of the toattbitipR of whioh was «tig« 

mktiaod thoogb tolOrdtod* How a respect for the works of 
the CfOutor so fosUdtooa as die former of those prohibitions 
itQhctS, eoold be united Wttb the abborretioe of His most 
atwired inatitotkai, may excite some surprise': but it mast 
also be adttiHted, that the general motives of the cotyugal 
onion are not alWaya m nnieon With our ideas of delicacy 
much less of sanrtlty. That a hallowed lehamctcr may at- 
tach to it we cannot doubt. That the oeremony itself eou'* 
fere K may with wqual certainty be domed. Theologically, 
the love of the individiud or die low of the sen is tho only 
line of demarmtlon we can draw ; tho reremony is a duty 
wa owe to die owter of civil society. 

Hut whatever the pecuhorities of the primitive clirisdan, he 
demonstrated tho stecarii^iOf his taith by the sacrifices he 

* was wUlmg to moke to It, and its efficacy by die fimt it pio- 
dojoed. He was disdnguishOd by meekness, humility, and 
patience} mutual dimity and confidence prevaHod, and the 
Ctaufch, ou the whole, presented a beautifhl picture of har- 
mony afid biotherly love.* ^ 

lit the first century, the moat porfrvt equality rcignod 
dmlndividnala of each liardcolar congregation, and 
)ndej|>0»daiioe wae the andiepnted itrivilege of every Church. 
The bonds of a mutual faith, of a reot|ifcicul chanty, were 
those olohc lUhicb timy aokenOwledged, or to which they were 
auhgected. The blshcqi Wm only toe first of the fiqck, ap- 
pointed by dtetoi and ^todi benefit 

Bnt dm love of |iqwet and of infloenoa is So watorai to 
man, that tooso vfttoes which sensed as toe highest necom- 

* mendstum to dmofi^oo of bishop or of preshytev wmm but 

* MkenUifi. ViiLi,stSfs. 
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too soon exchanged for the ^bition of precedence ot more 
sordid love of gain. The wiauthorised restrtctions affected 
by the (’hurch, gradaally, as might have been anticipated, re* 
laxed, and the contempt of tlie honours and the pleasnres of 
the world, which at first prevailed, now sought an equivalent 
for the sacrifice witlnn llm orthodox pale of the Christian Re* 
public. The respect which had once been paid to the virtues 
of tlie bishr>p, became by an easy gradation transferred to 
the dignity of the See, ami prepared the way for that period, 
when intrigue and violence were to bo the heralds to the 
})astoral office, and over|K>wer the recommendations of a 
blameless life and unspotted integrity. 

Thus, the first step was taken in tlie scale of spiritual 
ambition. The basis of that equality which had existed in 
each particular Church was destroyed ; ,and the term of 
bishop, or presbyter, no longer implied an officer lecom** 
memded, by his sanctity or his ago, to the notice and appoint- 
ment of his equals, as a suitable superintendani of tlie 
Churdi. The independence of the separate Churches oon-» 
tinned notwithstanding to he maintained, perhaps with greater 
jealousy than, when strangers to ambition^ the presbyters 
sought the benefit and assistance to be derived from their 
mutual counsc‘Js. This state of equality could not last. Once 
the sentiment of ambition bec<»iaes the ruling principle, aub- 
ordination to i»ne BU[)romc liead is a desirabh* and therefore a 
natural const'quencoT In the Provincial Synod tlio most in- 
fiuoncial pastor was called on to preside, and the title of 
bishop soon appears to have been specially, if not exclusively, 
claimed by tliis head, while ike term of presbyter wue be- 
stowed his on humblerbrethren; thetcims, however, appear 
to have been in their original nearly synonymous. Thus, 
Episcopal Power by degrees raised Us head, each local pastor 
submitting to the authority of his pnivincial, while these 
again were obliged to submit to the overbearing infiucttcc of 
IheWtropolitf. 

Already in the ^kconu century the Blbluqis of Rome began 
to pretend to a snperioritji^ over their fellowsj but tlicso pre- 

O 
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tensions met wUh a apeedy oln^cfc from the authority of the 
mofit rorcri'd of tfio Chu^ob^s guurdlaDia. The condurt of 
.AoJetdtfs wa>s c^n^ured and regfisted by l^olyearp, the disriplo 
of the b< l()\red apostle John and IroneniSt bishop of Lyons, 
with his brethren of tiie Fioneh (Uiurcb, i^cjoett^d the preten- 
sion^ of Victor# spumed his traditions, amt &>lihrj)ly ropioved 
him tV>r the conduct he was piirsalnp^.t 
The bishop <r>f Kphesus, l’olymt(%>«, opposed' tlmefimlP'' 
Vidor in the beginning of the Tiimn ct^ntury, |,bouMe oV 
serVuftco of times, diinkb, and vestures* and was sup- 

potted in this opjMJsUion by the Asiatic (**hurcj!irs* ^J'he 
i^omS^li l^istorians ctsnfess that Polycrates had the anthonty 
of the Primitive CImreU and uf beloved Apostle on his 
side, tn the same century St. Basil, bishop of Cosarou in 
Cappadocia, St. (Gregory Namanzonu«, and (fregoty bishop 
of Nyssa, |u (dotted against the pBde ntpl pretended supit*- 
macy of the Bishops of Koine, Pujnpbilius also bishop of 
<’*esoi(‘a, a name of great authoiity, and highly extolled by 
tile Uomish Historians, wrote specially against the biAop of 
tt^£)ie*s assumed supremacy, the worship of images, and 
injunctions for fasting. 

As a climax, we shall cl(m our acc ount of (Jie supporters 
of tlie rights of the (Jhurch, against the claims of the Bishop 
of Kome, with the authority of Athanasius, a name too great 
to need eulogy, and the holiness of whose character luis been 
borne testimony to by the Romish historians. 

This coh'bmted man wrote fri^ely against tlie admission of 
trudUhais, the invocation of saints, introduction of tlio 
eeten sacraments, and against the supiemacy of the Bishop 
of Rome4 

Yet this very x\th!maBius, wiQi many of those whose names 
we hav4» b<‘fore introduced, recoived canonization at the hands 
of thte bisfinp of Home, a masterly stroke of policy we must 

* itb. nd. Itaimf rit. 8. It may W olwerW Umt Potywr 

gal like TPTcli^ti^ea ot am A«ifi, at^ Friaoti of its Ohujrefaw* HPiioWpa 

.t'kirfnnxm Aste*,w 
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admit, btlt that cannot conceal frotn tho^enqttlrltig ejp^ thq 
palpable tt^nrpation uf tlie Church of Rome^ 

The following cbaigoa were mude against the heretics of 
this century; Overthrowing the nik* of faitb--**-Petverting the 
simplicity of the faith taught in the Holy Scriptures*^ 

iln this centttry, al«o, tlje pacific principle so prevailed, 
that the faithful would thenifeclvcs to he hilled rathej» 

than kill otliers*^^t At this era of the Church the Afnm was 
unknown, 

In the FOURTH century, the corruptions which had been 
creeping in for some time previous, rushed in as a flood ; 
and the imperial hypocrite, Constantine, completed the jxd- 
iution of the Roman Church, or, at least, removed all those 
barriers which tended to keep out corruption, which from 
thfs period flowed in without <wen an exertion to repel it* 
The love of peace, which was the peculiar characteristic of 
the Christian, who but a few shoit years befoie would sacri^ 
lice his own Pfe rathei ihaa take the life of his enemy, now 
rushed to the combat nor questioned its justice, proud to 
follow Un emperor who professed to protect his inteiost& 
and to favoi his cu'cd* 

The conbi^quence of this change in their jKilificul conduct 
may be traced m that which was henceforwaid pursued in 
the afldifs of tlie church. At the i lection of Damasas to the 
st^eofRome, -•uch wcie the feelings which had sujiorseded 
tliose we have desenbed as prevailing in the previous cen^ 
tury, such the demoniacal passions of ambition and Imlietl 
with which they wrre governed, Uiat the Wood of one Imw- 
dred and tliiity victims is recorded to have stained the 'lery 
altar and temple of theil: worship* t 
In the FIFTH century, the Bishops of Rome contmuecl 
their attempt^, as oppoitunity oficred, to estahJish their 
authority over otheis;— but these attempts were repelled* 
Hilarius, Bishop of ^riei^, denied his bupn^ruacy ot authority 
ov>r other churclie®, and proceeding to Rom<^ witlistood Lk>, 


l>u Fin. iHi. K \ol* 64* 4 I<letn us. 38. Idhim. 434. — t FkUntt 
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, the fiNit and groal^st of this name, to his face.* S(. Attgus- 
tioe, also, Bishop of Hippo, oi)p06ed In manf instanees the 
tenets of the Church of Rome at this period. The doctrine 
of Purgatory is one of those inventions whksh he combats j 
and in this he is sopjKirted by the high anthoriiy of St. Jerome, 
St. Ambrose, and Oigen. The chnrches also, now com- 
prised nndor tlie general denomination of tbc Creek Cbarch— 
tile several ohurcbes of Asia Minor — thc^e of Syria snbjt'et 
to the patriarchate of Antioch— of Chaldea subject to tiiat 
of Bahyloo“ ti»e chnrches of Egypt, of Abyssinia, of Anno- 
nla, and of Goorgla, were utterly ignorant of the doctrine. 

Wo have before referrod to StiAugnstine’s exposition of 
tile Words upon which tfao Climch of Rome founds her claim 
to supremacy, and which this great man explains as i^pli- 
cable to Jesus Christ alone, and the confession of liim ns the 
Messiah. But the Papists say ho was in error; and tiieir, 
Cardinal Bellonnine condemns as Weil this opinion as that 
of tho same Saint, respecting purgatory. This is tlie same 
author, who teaches, tbit if the Bishop of Rmne cull virtne 
irice and vice virtue it becomes so ; and Utus the Church of 
Rome would level tlie eternal barriers whiih God has placed 
between right and wrong, good and evil: thus, not only 
breaking the eommandmeiti’s of oar fiord themselves, but 
teaching others so to do. The Papists unijuestiCHiably act 
wisely in thus lopping off the members of the Saints to suit 
timir mutilated ttunks to tiie Procrustiau measure of their own 
ealmidar : they could not have done otherwise. Yet, where- 
lore, canonise the men who attack the very foundation upon 
which tho Church of Rome is built ? The reason is obvious : 
to impose on tlic credulous, and assume the honours con- 
ferred by names of high authority, required patience to 
detect the plunder, and courage to divest the plunderer of. 
In this century the Church of Rome was so far from being 
submitted to, as tile motiier and mistrese of Churches, tint 
Asticins, Patiiarchof Constaatlnopie, not only denied its su- 
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pertorify, but excommunleated Felix, tb^ Roman Bishop, 
erased his name out of tlm djrptics or roll of Biriiops, and 
denied his being Pope.* 

In the SIXTH century, Gregory, surnanicd tlie Great, Bi- 
shop of Rome, refused the title of univkusal bishop, bc- 
cau»c^ according to Gibbon, he bad not authority to support 
it ; but according to authors more partial to this pcuitifl, be- 
cause be deemed it too proud a name* This prc^late autho- 
rised the marriages of the prii^te* Yet tlic same Gregory 
sought to draw over tlie English to embrace the doctiines of 
tJie Clmrch of Rome, or rather to submit to its supremacy ; 
for which purpose Austin, tlie Monk, was sent into England^ 

In the sbVBMTH century, about the year 609, Austin, who 
had obtained tlie See of Canterbury, took decisive steps to 
ensure this objects The British (Jhurcli w»s, however, re- 
luctant to sloop to th(' yoke of that of Borne, or bow 1o iU 
supremacy* In consequence of tins refusal eleven hundred 
of the firmest of the opponents of Austin*s authority unarmed 
and unresisting were cruelly butcherod and slain.t Not- 
wiUibtanding these terrors witli which the Church of Romo 
sought to establish itself in these countries, the English, with 
sullen rclwefance, submitted to the degrading yoke in silence, 
or when more favourable moments jircseuted, opposed and 
denied it{ It is but justice to the memory of Gregory to 
state that he never appears to have sanctioned the measures 
pursued by Austin, and that he was no longer in this world 
when the massacre we have related was perpetrated by ius 
former legate. 

Of the stale of tlie Church of Rome in Gregory's days, hi$ 
own testimony will give a tolerably correct, tliuugU no doubt 
a qualified idea : “The devil, says he, ‘‘ so strongly fasten^ 

eth his teeth in the membera of the Church, tluii unless by 
" God’s grace the provident company of the bishops join 
** gether, to resist him, he will soon destroy the whole flock 
«of Christ” And again: ^*1 speak it with tears, I tell it 

• BeroitiuSi*-t Befl©.— t Bole. Hsiuy of Hunting^oo, 4 pc* 
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wltli of hwirt, tlM' order of IMoetlidod boing fallen 
“wltbhi it cannol stand Jong Vitbout,’'* How far the pro* 
vident company of bishops joined to loose tbo devil’s tooth 
emit of tbe nieiubeis oftlie Chuieh, or to fasten in tbfHb* own, 
the llibtory of the Hommb Cbuich will unfold in its sequel. 

'llw vonetctble Rede t,ays, l<et it not be beheld wi^out 
“ tears, in tbut it i» worthy to be iamcnlud, tile state of the 
“^Church is growh worse and woise.”t Now this refers to 
the Church of Rome, not the Rngllsh Church, of the former 
of which Rede was a member and a Saint, the Pope having 
by fire and sword I'stablislicd bis authority in England before 
this period. Paoi, tlio Ifleacon, aHo tims addresses tlie 
Church at tJiis time: '*Yob have buried in contempt and 
“ oblivion the Word of God, you have made his temple a 
den of thieves/ and instead of sweet melody you resound 
“ blasphemies against God himself.” | 

Even Charlemagne, the proteetor and the dupe of the 
Cbunb of Rome, writes tlias of it: “The Priests laying 
“ aside all sound and wholesome doctrine, and little legrtrd- 
** ing tiiut of the Apostk' : If an angel preach other doctrine 
“ lot idm be accuiscd, do tiansgicss the comraandoKUits of 
" tiie Fathers, and bring into the filhurch such doiUrini* as 
“ was never known to Christ and his Apo41cb.”§ 

On the death of Gregory, Sahiniun was ehoson to succeed 
him : his pontificate was short, having survived bis election 
but alnnit oiglitct^n mondis, and thus opened the way for the 
elevation of Boniface the 3d., who, aftei his accession to the 
pontifieal chair, assutuedthe first of the Roman bishc^s, the 
title of Universal, and thus gave oc^iasion to Protestant 
writers to leougnize in him the perfect revelation of the Man 
of Sin. Of the corruption of tlio Churth of Romo nt this 
pr^riod nodoulit conbe entertained ; the cuvumstances which 
preceded his election we shall take a cursory tiaw of. 

'rhd public virtue, which had laid the fouadation of the 
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Roman greatn<isfl, and had boen gradually o:Kpiriug 
through the line of the Kniperori?* wa^ U>ng ainrc cxlmrt, and 
oven th(‘ sfmso of honour, which is r<m«idcro<l as tlj<‘ socaicst 
pillar of Monarchy, was sbaHug tho fah' of it.j tiobJer pr<'do- 
cossor, ere Bonifuro filled the jjapal ohuir. Military suli- 
ordinatlon had been rapidly on the doclliu' s5rto{‘ the death of 
the great the irtjun^d Bdisarjius, and tiu' l^nipcrovfci of Con- 
stantinople had evinced a perverted jiielmution to e\change 
th(» active duties of Severtngnty for the' idle contests of po*^ 
It'mhal eontioversy* Except jorm‘ th<‘f(' wwa even at tiiia - 
period to this ehaige, but Muh was the eliaracter wiiich 
bc'gaili to mingh^ willi the more requisite (junlillcations of a 
Woman Emperor. ^ 

Jf at any time the Emperor Was roused to exertion, Worthy 
of the Homan name, it was only when stinmlaled to it by 
the appr<»hensi(»n of immeduite danger, fiorf which the mor- 
bid frame «^ank ba(k with enc^eosed exluiuhtion, evincing 
even by the greatness of the eflbrt, that it was but the con- 
vulsion of a giant, that hastened In endeavouring to jirolong 
the hour of his dissolution**. 

The virtues of Tiberius the 2d. were inadocpiatc to infuse' 
new health -and vigour into the corrupted mass of the un* 
wieldy Empire ot Home. No bond pf union or o( common 
int<‘rest seems to luive held it togeflu'r ; and a short reign of 
four yoais, distinguished jirincipfilly by the personal charac- 
ter of the Soveieign, could confer no permanent benefit. 

To Tiberius succeeded Maurice to whom the Empire was 
tiansmitfod as a legacy to his merits, but which proved in 
the sequel tho most unfortunate of bequest*?. The military 
virtues of Mauiice were of the most respectable order, and 
he had the honour and the good fortune of restoring the Pei^ 
slati Monarch to bis throne* But he was inadequate to pro- 
tect his own dominions, or establish discipline in the ranks 
of his own legions. 

Italy was ravaged by tlie bm^bariaAs : but at this period 
Rome found the qualifications of a Monarch in her Bishop. 
And while cimimstanees created him such ineffiM^ Gregory 
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hftd tbd urt to dlreet ftose circtnnstaiice^ to the aggrandize* 
nlent of the Roman See. Such, In fine, was thd prudence 
With wluc-h he filled the double chardrter of Pnnee and Piicst,, 
that, as events should piovc, be miglit either appear to hav 
l)ren acting the part of an independent Soveicigtii, or of the'’' 
fhithfnl steward of his Imperial Master. 

In his charactot of pontiff, he appears to hare been 
governed by the most distinguished mc^oration and firmness. 
He alike declined the title of UsiVEiuiAt Bishop for him- 
self, and refused to concede it to the Metropolitan of Con- 
stantinople. It is, indeed, asserted that this title be was too 
feeble to assume,* but W| are disposed to attribute bis con- 
duct to a more generous motive. The Churches of the East 
would no doubt have refused Wm the proud distinction, but 
Italy and a large portion of the Western Churcbes would 
have bestowed on him the title by acclamation. 

Having willingly paid h) Gregory this tribute of our admi- 
ration, we must now enquire into his chnractor in the pro- 
fessed capacity of a Minister of the Gospel, and a successor 
of the Apostles. Gregory must then, m tliis view, cither 
have been the slave of superstition himself, or more cnlpubly 
lent himseif to impose its fetters upon other 3. Tlie stories 
of ghosts, miracles, and resuirections whidi he recorded, or 
framed and gave currency to, are so numerous and so eatra- 
vagant, that it is difilcult to reconcile his belief of them with 
the good sense which oUierwise distinguished him : or the 
wilfiil imposition of such pucnle fictions, wHb that integrity 
we shnUM wish to ascribe to his generol charaCter.~W’'e are 
biduced to make tlie former election. 

The history of the human mind may lionvinceue, that once 
a door Is opened to the entrance of credulity, no barrier of 
intelect is ^equate to resist its progress ; nay, those very 
qualifications which would seem to have been an ipsnperable 
obstacle to its admittance, aocellenite its course when opce 
received, and dlsptsy an ingenuity in support of the most ab- 





surd hypotheses, worthy of a more rational apd useful sub- 
ject 

Our adoption of this opinion is supported from the con- 
""sideration of the amazing zeal and industry of Gregory, 
which impelled him, amidst all his important avocations, to 
^ fo*" th^ Roman Church of voluminous magni^ 

’mde, and which has o,c<?asioncd the pointed observation, that 
while the Lord's pmyet consisted of but half-a-dozcn lines 
the Sacmmentarms of Gregory fills 880 folio pages. Were 
thfe fall fi^irce of this remark fclt, it would lighten the world of 
many, of those ponderous tomes of divinity, beneath which 
the shelves of our libraries are stil destined to groan. 

This unfortunate pro|)ensity of Gregory, undoubtedly 
ten<led fo corrupt the simplicity of the Gospel, and to give, 
by the weight of his authority, a sanction to eiTor and su- 
perstition. As a Sovereign we would be disposj^d to concede 
Gregory the chfiracter of a Patriot King. 

. One circumstance, however, we must relate which deducts 
somewhat from the reverence w hich ehonld otherwise pay 
Gregory in this character. The Kmperor Maurice was sup- 
posed to have occasioned the massacre of twelve tbousand of 
Ills 'subjects, })nsoners in the hands, of tho Chagans, by hi$ 
parsimony in refusing to ransom them for the tritUng sum of 
six thousand pieces of g(dd. The charge seems altogether 
improbable ; if he delayed to cany into immediate effect the ' 
terms of the proposal, it is the utmt)st extent tluit the accusa- 
tion against a Prince, whose virtues alone obtained him the 
empire, will bear: but Maurice had rendered himself ob- 
noxious to the army by attempting to restore its discipline, 
and the guilt of rebellion wwi willing to shelter itself beneath ^ 
the imputed crime of the prince. Indignant at the massacre 
of his unfortunate subjects, Maurice Issued orders to ttiie 
army to enter the territory of the enemy and avenge the 
tier of their fellow-eountrym^^and soldiers. The order but 
fanned into flame tbij mutiny, and the army in plai^ of pene- 
trating into the provinces of the enemy> returned; to the, walls 
of ponsiantinbple under the efimmand of a Centurion the 
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dostf inod sitrcc&sor of tlio hapless Maurice. Bo obsciw, Bays 
the histoiitin, had l)e<'n the former condition of Phocaw, that 
tb<' Rm|)(ov)r waft ignorant of Ibc rhoracter and oven name of 
his Jivai *, but as ^oon iis he letirnod that the C\'ntiirion though 
bold in Red il ion was timid in the face of danger, ** Alas 
said the desponding j>rinee, “if he is a coward hewillsuroly 
a murderer/’ 

ft iR painful to humanity to rc'Cord or to repeat the wanton 
eruelti('s which, with malignant phviRure, man cun ('\ercise 
on fallen man. As the monauh nalk(‘<l ban'fool m a fell- 
gious processKUi, perhaps deprecating the fate which av aited 
him, he was pelted with stones and his person with difficulty 
proti'cted h\ Ins guards. A fanatick monk ran through tho 
streets with a ilniwn sword dcmoiincing against him, though 
imconvi(f<'d of afiy crime, the wrath (^f (b»d, while a vile 
plebean, who K'presenfcHl his cokmteuiinf'e and ajiparcd, was 
seated on an rO> and purbiie<l by llie imprecations of th(» mul- 
titude. ]1<* K'fused yet to lly bidbre tlie successful usurper, 
patiently wait (»d the event ol the revolution, and addressed 
a fervent and public juayei to the .Vlmighty, that the punish- 
ment of his sins might lie inflicted in this worhl rather tliari 
in a future life a prayer that we trust w as answx*red agree- 
able i(f his ho|>e.s. 

Maurice had abdicated a crown h<' could no longer retain, 
and the Centurion, Phocas, ascended tin* throne of a long 
succession of legitimate' Soverigns. But a living emperor is 
a dreaded if not a dangerous rival in the ('yes of a usurper : 
the unfortunate Monarch was <lragged from his retirement: 
his fiv<‘ sons wore ^'sively butchertnl before bis eyes, 
while at each strode that fell upon his heait the ngour/ed fu- 
ther liirtly e\claimed, “Thou ait just O Lord! and thy 
judgments are righteous/* 

Such, to the la«t, was the rigid attachment of this virtuous 
but most unfortunate Prince to truth and justice, that he re- 
^ Ifoalcd the pioue fraud of a motln^f wlio, moved by his com- 
y^pMeated ^:orrowH, presented her own eldld in the place of a 
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royal infant. The murder of Maurice lumself closed tlie 
snene. * 

The assassin was consecrated Emperor by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, in the Church of St. John tlie Baptist, «s 
ado« aa the orthodox^/ of Jm Creed toao ascertained^ to such a 
depth of* infamy was already sunk tlie profession of the 
Christian name. But it is with Gregory we have to do. As 
a subject and a Christian, it was the duty of the Bishop of 
Rome, as. the historian justly observes, to actpiiesce in the 
<^bUshcd government, but Gregory saluted with “ joyful 
applause’', the, fortunes of the assassin, and thus sullied with 
indelible disgrace the character of the Saint. 

Ere IMiocas liimself met that fate whicl) awaited him, and 
which be must have met without the samp consolatory hopes 
which supported his predecessor, (tregory was no more. 
Sabinian, as we have related, soon followed him ; and from 
the hands of the Centurion Phocas, from the ^nds of the 
murderer of his Sovereign, Boniface the 3d. was destined to 
receive tlie long coveted title of UkiverS;AL Bishop, The 
foundation of papal dominion had been laid by Gregory, but 
the structure of supremacy achieved by Boniface, at first but 
an empty title, soon rose into an edifice tliat was to over- 
shadow the whole earth. 

We have thus endeavoured without prejudice to trace the 
gradual, the natural steps by which one Church obtained a 
superiority over its follows, and the circumstances which led 
to that supremacy becoming the alkd^^cd infierUance of the 
Church of Rome, lliesc steps may be resolved into three 
principal ones : The first of the bishops or presbyters pver 
the heads of their brethren ; The SECOp the precedence as- 
sumed by the presiding Bishops of the Provincial Synods; 
The THlRf) and last, the tremendous stride which placed thp 
lytetropolitan at an immeasurable distance from his former 
equals, and left him witlioUt i competition. y . ;; 

The year fiOfi witnessed th0; elevation of Boniface to the 
See of Rome, the gratification of his ambition iq thie title of 
Universal Bishop, and his death. The sketch which we have 
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drawn lls derived from various authoriS, how fur It i$ confirm** 
in Its general outlines may be gathered from the summary 
Which we shall here transcribe from the elegant historian of 
the “ Pc*cline and Kail of the Homan Empire/' 

It has been remarked/* says he, With more ingenuity 
tlian truth, that the virgin purity of the Church was never 
violated by schism or heresy before the resign of Trahan or’ 
IJhdrSan, about one hundred years after tlic deatli of*Chrifct 
We may observe with much more propriety, that (liu ing that 
period, the disciples of the Mossfuh were indulged in a free- 
er latitude both of faith and practice, than has ever bc<'n al- 
lowed in succeeding ages. As the terms of communion wore 
insensibly narrowed, and Me spiritml authority of the pre-^ 
vaiHug party tom oxerci^ed with encreatdng Bcveriiyi many of 
its most n^spcctaWc adherents, who we)*e culled upon to re- 
nounce, weno piwoked to asseil tlieir private opinions, to 
pursue the consoqttoneea of their mistaken principles, and 
openly to erect the standard of rebellion against the unity of 
the C^hureJh/^ 

So much for the oame of citors in doctrine which took rise 
in the earlier Church, and tlie co^tseguerfceo of which still con- 
tinue in all their sad operation* VVe shall now repeat the 
observations which relate to those t^f the dimptrttc. 

’HiPfce government <>f tlie Church has often been tlie sub- 
jectlls well As the priz^e of rc'ligious contention. The hostile 
disputatants of Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, 
have alike studied to i^cduco the primitive and apostolic 
model, to the respective standards of their own policy. The 
few who have pursued this enquiry with more candour and 
impmllaHfy, are of opinion, that the apostles declined the 
office of Icgiaiatjlon, and rather cboi^ to endure some partial 
scmidaltt and dH^ions, than to exclude the Christian® of a 
future age, Ihjitp the liberty of varying their forms of occle- 
siaaiical government, accordiujl lb the changes of times and 
drenmstWees. The 'policy, which, under their 

Approbation, was adbpted for the use of the Viest cejituEY* 


or oC Corinjtb, Tlie iSoctelles which were inistfiuted in tlie 
(JUies of tho Roman Empire, wcto united only hy the ties of 
faith and charity. Inde[iendonce and equality fomied th^ 
basis of tl^eir internal constitution. The want of discipline 
and human learning was supjdied by the occaHional assist- 
ance of the prupbets, who were called to that function, with- 
out distinction of at!*e, of seif, or of natural abilities, and wbo^ 
as often as tliey h'lt the divine impulse, pouriod forth Ihoj 
effusions of the spiiit in the assembly of the faithful. But| 
theiie ejftruorclinary gifts were frequently abused or itiisa]»- 
plied by the prophetic teachers the> displayed them at an 
improper feouson, piosamptnously disturbed the service of tho 
iisb(’mbly, nml by tlu^ir pride or mistaken »eal introduced* 
pailieularly into the Apostolic Church of C*>rinth, a long and 
melancholy train of disorders. As the ipfetitution of pro- 
phets became useless, and even pernicious, their powers 
were withdiawn, and their ofiice abolished. ’Fbe public 
JfonctionH of religion were solely intruhted to Urn established 
inini.st«'is of tlie Church, the and the Pre^ter^ ; two 

appellations, which in their origin, appear to have distin- 
guished Uie same ofiice, and tlie same cuder of i)ersous.-*- 
The name of Presbyter was expressive of their age, or rather 
of their gravity and wisdom* The title of Bishop denoted 
their insjiectiow over the faith and manners of christimis who 
we)o comtnitted to their pastoral care* In proportion to the 
respective numbers of the faithful, a larger or smaller num- 
ber of tliose Epimopal guidetl each infant congre- 

gation with equal authority, and with united counsels.^' 

‘‘ But the most perfect equality of freedom requires the 
directing hand of a superior magistrate : and the order of 
public deliberations socm intioduced tlie office of a president, 
invested at least with the authority of collecting the senti- 
ments^ and of executing the resolutions of the^ assembly. 4 
regard for the public tranquUil^, which would have beon'io 
frequently interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, 
induced the primitive Christians to constitute an honourable 
ami peipetaal laagistranyt wad to choose one of ,fhe wisest 
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*nd moat holy among their presbytera to execute during his 
life the duties of their ecclesiastical goventor. It was under 
these circumstances that (Ae hfty tith of Biahop began to 
raise iMf above the humbfe appettalion oif Bretbyter ; and 
While the latter remained the niost natural distinction for the 
members of every Christian senate, tlie former was appropri- 
ated to the dignity of its new president. The advantages of 
this episcopal form of government, whitb appears tt) have 
been introduced before the end of the first century, were so 
obvious, and so important for the future greatness as well as 
the present peace of Christianity, ttiat it was adopted without 
delay by all the societies \^hich were already Bcatter<*d over 
the empire, had acc^uirod in a very early period the sanction 
of antiquity, and is still revered by the must powerful 
churches, both o( the East and of the West, as a primitive 
mid even ns a divine establishment. It is needless to ol)- 
serve, that the pious and humble pre.sl»yters, who were first 
dignified with the episcopal title, could not possess, and would 
probably have n'jected, the power and the pump which now 
encircles the tiara of the Roman pontifl^ or the mitre of a 
German prelate. But we may define in a few words the nar- 
row limits of their original jurisdiction, vrbieh was chiefly of 
a spiritual, though in some instances of a temi>oral nature, 
It consisted in the administration of the saerpments and dis- 
cipline of the Church ; the superintendence of religious cere- 
monira, tol^h imperceptibly encreased in number and variety; 
the cottsecratiun of ecclesiastical ministers, to whom the bi- 
shop assigned their ^e8pectiv^^ functiims ; the management of 
the pnhlie f«^; and, the determination of all such differences 
as the fK^|ti were unwilling to expose before the tribunal of 
an idolattons jtu^ge. These itowers, during a short period, 
were exercised am'ording to tite advice of tbe Bresbyteriat 
College^ and mflSA the consent and approbation of the ammbfy 
of CMsliana, The primitive bishops wore considered only 
OB the first of thoir equals, and ^ honourable servante of a 
fi|i|^])eople. Wherever the episcopal chair became vacant 
Tdaatbf a new preaidapt was cbosmi amon^ the preqbytms 
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by the finfarago of Ihe wAofe eongregaHW, every member of 
which $uppose<l himaelf invested with a sacred and suoer-* 
dotal character.” 

“ Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the 
Christians wore governed more than an hundre<l years after 
the death of the Apostles. A’wry soeie/i/ formal U'UMrt 
ilself a separate uud independent rnpubfic: and altliough the 
mok distant of tlieir little stab's maintained a mutual as well 
as friendly intercourse of letters and deputations, the Chris- 
tian world was not as yet connected by any supreme authority 
or legislative assembly. As Uie numbers of the faithful 
were gradually multiplied, they discovcied the advantages 
that might result from a closer union of their interests and 
d<'signs Towards the end of tlio skoonp t-ENTuy, the 
Chmebes of Greece and Asia adopted the tfscful institutions 
of Provincial Synods, and Uicy may justly be supposed to 
have borrowed Uie model of a representative council from 
the celebrated examples of their own country, the Amplu- 
ctyons, the Achean league, or the assemblies of the Ionian 
cities. It was soon established as a custom and as a law, 
that the Bishops of the independent Churches should meet in 
the Capital of the provinces, at the stated penods of 
and Autumn. Their delibemtions were assisted by tiie i^- 
viceof a few distinguished presbytere, and moderated by 
the presence of a listening multitude. Tlicir decrees, which 
were styled canon, regulated every important rontrowrsy 
of faith and discipline ; and it was natural to believe that a 
liberal oflhsion of the Holy Spirit would be poured on the 
united assembly of the delegates of the Christian peojile. 
The institution of Synods was so well miled to pnrate am- 
men and to public interest, that in Hie space of a few yea^m 
it was received throughout the wh..le empire. A rj“lar cor- 
retpondenco was established between the pr^incial councils, 
whU-'h mutually communicated and aiiprovi'd their respcctW 
proceedings; Ld the Cdtholio Church seen assumed the 
form of A GRRAT FEDRRATIVB RRPt!BI,IC. ’ 

As the legislative authority of the partioulRr churches was 
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insensibly superseded by the use of councils, the bkh^ ob* 
tained by their allianro a much larger share of executive and 
arbitrary power; and, as soon as thry conneced by a 
sense of their common interest, they were enabled to aiiark 
witli united vigour, ike onginai righis of ihe^r clergy and 
people. The prelatee of the tHiRD CENTCRt imperceptibly 
changed fhe language of exhorlation into that oj eomynmd^ 
scattered the seeds of future i*surpationSf and supplied^ by 
Scripture allegories and declamatory rhetoric^ their deficiency 
of force and reason, They exalted the unity and povser of 
the Church, as it was ropresenb^d in the Episcopal Office, 
of which every Bishop enjoytHl an equal and individual por- 
tion. Princes and Magistrates, it wjis often repeated, might 
boast an earthly claim to a transitory dominion : it was the 
episcopal authority alone which was derived from th(» Deity, 
and extended itself over this and over another world. The 
Bishops were the viceoerents of Christ, the sih^ckssors 
ov THE Apostles, and the mystic substitutes of the Uigh 
Priests of ttie Mosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of con- 
ferring the sacerdotal character, invaded the fn*edom of c/c- 
rical and popular ekcHom ; and if, in the adtpinistratmu of 
the Church, they still consulted tlie judgment of the ]>vesby- 
ters, or the inclination of the people, they most carctully 
inculcated the merit of such a voluntary condescension. The 
Bishops acknowledged the supremo authouty which lobidod 
in the assembly of tlielr brethren 5 but, in the govemraimt of 
his Jisculiai diocese, each of them exacted fiom his ^/b)ck the 
same implicit obedience, as if that favourite metaphor hud 
been just, and m if tho dicpherd (lad beem of a 

exalted nature than that of Ms sheep. This obedieiice, how- 
ever, was not imposed without some efforts on the one side, 
and some reeii!»tahce on the other. The deniocratical part of 
this constitution Was, in many places, very warm! v supjKirtted 
by thetealous or Inferested opposition of tho inferior dergy. 
Jtat their patriotism W'ceived the Ignominious epithets of 
oMl schkm; and tb^ episcopal cause was indebted 
its riqpid progress to the lahotits of active prelates* who 
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C^9ri«p ^ could McoAiil* th 9 urtl of tl^o 

most jBail>IU0ps «tateB)ii«pt KvitJ} tbe cbriatf^to airtuos wUldi 
«e<^a to the cbaraotor of a saint and a martyr. 

“ T#lt sAVe CAU0S vHicn at ftrst had DsaTbovBO 
TBX BaOALiTY OF TUB FltBsaTTBRSf introduced among toe 
hiabopa a pRB'BatiNBNCs of baxk> and from thence a eu- 
l)crjki|^f of Jurisdiction. As often as, in the spring and 
autumn, they met in provincial synod, toe difference of per* 
s<mai Vhejii and r^utation was very sensibly felt among too 
members of the assembly, and toe mulUinde was governed 
by toe wisdom and elegnence of the few. But toe order of 
public jproceedings re(j[uired a more' regular and less invidioua 
distinction ; too ot&ce of perpetual presidents in toe councils 
of each province, was conferred on the bishops of the prin- 
cipal ci^, and toese aspiring prelUtcs, who soon acquired 
idm lofty tide of Mbtrofouitaiis and fRUiATRS, secretly 
prepared to tt$t/trp over toeir episcc^al bretoren toe same au- 
toorify which tlfey had so lately assumed above toe College 
of Presbyters. Nor was it long before an emulation of ywr- 
lUuuMsece ond pwer prevaikid>mnong thb MetropoiiItaus 
T iBBMSBiiVgf, each of them affecting to display, in toe most 
pompous toims, the tompond bonuure and advantages of 
toe city over which da presided } the nuntoer and opulence 
^ toe CiMstians who were subject to bis pastoral cure ; toe 
salinto and nuntyrs who bad risen amongst them ; and, the 
purity wlto wbito they preserved toe tradition of toe foito, as 
it bad been iraasmitt^ tbreugb a series of ortoodox bishops 
toam toe ftpostlee, or the apostolic disciple, to vtooin toe ibnn- 
darion of toebr church was* ascribed. From every cause 
either of a civU or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy to 
HHUsee tout Bomb must enjoy toe respect, and would soon 
ton tpbcdlenae of toe provlucep. '][%o soriety of the 
toltofal bore a jn«t preporaon to toe capital of toe emijito ; 
mid toe toomw Churoh was toe gtoltest. tho most numegmus, 
(tod. to Wljwd to top Wapt» toe moat adcient of all toe Cbris- 
toin<w»^wwtt»»«wkftrhi^ toPfrreUgmn 

tomftto0|iewtoWttTs«ffltor*aitotoi»ri^^ toatohd of ojt# 
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apostoUti foundert Ibe utiftost boast of Atttiotik, of £S|^«i$us, 
or of Corlalib; tbo banks of Ibe Tyber wero %«{^KMi«d to 
baro been bononred with the preaching apd martyrdom of 
tbo TWO most emineot among «$osf}oe ; And the bishops 
of Rome Veiy pntdontly claimed tho inheritance of whatso- 
eser prerogatives were attributed either to the person or to 
the <^ce of St. Peter. The bishops of Italy and of the pro>- 
Vinces were disposed to allow them a frimoog of orflfer and 
aumeiatioi^t euoh was their eery accurate expression, in the 
Christian aristocracy. But the power of a monareh was 
rejected with abhorrence, and the aspiring gentns of Borne 
experienced fix>ai the nations of Asia and Africa a more Ti.t 
goruns rehistance to her spiritaai, than she had formerly done 
to her temporal dominion. The patriotic Cyprian, who ruled 
with the most absolute sway the chmch of Carthage and the 
provincial Synods, opposed with resolution and success the 
ambition of the Roman Pontiff, artfully connected his own 
cause with that of the Eastern bishops, and, like Itannibal, 
sought out new allies in the heart of Asia. If this Pnnie 
warn was carried <ni,withonht any effUsion of blood, it was 
owmg much less to the moderation than to the weakness of 
the contending prolaten. Invectives and ext’ornnuudeations 
were their only weapons ; and these, daring the progress of . 
the whole controversy, they hurled against each other with 
equal fury and devotion, ‘the hard nccceslty of censuring 
either a Pope, or a Saint and a Martyr, distresses Uie mo* 
dens CatltoUes) whenever they are obliged to rdate the par- 
ticulars of a dispute, in which the <dtampions of religion in- 
dulged sad) passions as seenAndch moife adapted to the 
senate or the bomp. 

“The progress of the ecclesiaatica] anffiority gave birth 
to the ipaemorahle distinction of tibe Laitv and '&e Ci.BBe Y, 
which had been nakaorni to the Creeks and Romans. The 
former rff these apjjijdhdions conrprehended the body of fbe- 
fiChabiitiaa people ; Ip laHter, aq^tdiag to the sigBification of 

!it;fMdf'wesapptopt^^ to t|H»r^|itwien portkmtitat had. 

n Aid apart k^ttw service of telij^on; a odebfhted order 
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of mens which h«B AiimielKHi the most importaRt» though not 
always the roo|t edifying, subject for modem history. Their 
mutual hostUltios sometimeff disturbed the peace of the in* 
font church, but their steal and activity wore united in Uio 
common cause, and the love of power, which, Under the most 
artful disguises, coUld iusinuate itself into the breasts of 
bishops and martyrs, animated them to encrease the number 
of their subjects, and to enlarge the limits of the Christian 
empire.” 

We apprehend this sketch, which we were uttwilling to cir- 
cumscribe, will convey a pretty adequate idea of the steps by 
which supremacy came to assert and establish itself in the 
Metropolitan Church of Rome, and we trust it will carry 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind, of the vejy slight foun- 
dation upon which that diurcit would build her claim to su- 
periority in tlio alleged authority of Scripture, or practice 
of the primitive church. We could multiply proofs in 
abundance in support of the views above taken, but shall 
confine onrselvos here to a few extracts from the Roman 
Catliolic ccclesiasticai historian Dn Pin. In his “ Abridg- 
ment of tire Doctrine of the Church” duriitg the three first 
canturies, ho thus expresses himself: “ The doctrine of the 
“ True Church was always the same and will bo ever so to 
“ tire end of the world : for, it is utterly impossible that the 
“ True Church should cease to be, or that the True Church 
’ “ should not teach the doctrine of Jesus Christ, because if 
“ she should teach a doctrine differmit from that of Jesus 
“ Christ, or If she should not teach the doctrine of our blessed 
“ Saviour, in both these cases she would cease to be tlie True 
** Church,” Sothatitdependedonthedoctrinetanght, whether 
it were conformable to that of JeSus Christ or otherwise, to 
determine the Church’s character, and not whether it was 
preached in conformity tothe dogmas of any particular Church, 
as of Rome, Ephesus, or Corinth, for we find that every such 
diurch was liable to error. Again, we are told that “ TTiey,” 
toe primitive Churches, " believed fte Holy Scriptares to be 

Written by toe inipiration of the Holy Ghost, and that toey 
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** co)ntttil!i^ att fb6 pifald^ol aitidtid of faith : tiiat though 
•* they at%i obscorc in aoino planes, they am dear enough in 
many othen, and that even their obsenrity has Its nse.** 
That Oie piimttive charchos *• sometimes cited the Apocryphal 
books, hat naV'ei' reckoned them among the canonical Scrip- 
** tares.” Of the Discipline, the Same author observes: "It 
" was plain and simple, atid bad scarce any otlier splendour to 
" reCbmmend it,bat that which the holiness of the manners and 
" lives of the Christians gave it. '/'hey assembled every Sun- 
“ day, in palhicttlar, in Certain places appointcnl and set apart 
for public devotions. '/Die bishop, or, in his absence, (he 
" minister, presided in the congregation, where they read the 
" Holy Senptares, and oftentimes tiie bishops preSthed the 
“ word of God.” On the whole a greater contrast can scarcely 
be conceived thin that which the primitive Church presents 
in its doctrine and practice, with tliat which characterises the 
Church of Rome at the present day. We shall here set 
down a few of those circumstances in which the Prirpitive 
Church and the Churdr of Rome are especially opposed to 
each oUier. 


THfi pammrs uHuiiqR. 

1 , Tn the Primitive Church great 
simplicity of faith and doctrine 
existed , a sincere bchet in tiio 
Jjord Jesus Christ was die 
terms ot salvation required.* 

2. 1'ho Christian Church in the 
drst ages formed onr. oastT 
REPDimu! : the iudividuoltp of 
each sepal ate Church or So- 
ciety of Believers were per- 
fectly equal, and inoso 
Cliurches were all indepen- 
dent one of the other.f 

3. The rVimitive01inrcU«ewrir«f 
and maintainedi with irresisti- 
hls force and argamens, (he 
r^ht and reasoaaHeiHiss of 
raiSATE JlVDaMEMV.! 

* Du Pin, JOrigen. 


THB CKUaCH OF BOWi. 

1. TntheChiirchofBomeaeom- 
plexity of doctrine was esta- 
blislied, With rednementB and 
distinctions altogether remote 
from the aunpUcity of the 
(^epel. 

2. 'Die Cliurch of Rowe dtrough 
die authority of die Emperors 
usurpckl pre-eminence ovSr 
many of tuese Churches, and 
eatsnlished in place of a Freo 
Republic oMS ointuauawn 
DESPOnSH. 

3. The Church nTBomccSwicr the 

of FalVanM nmoMBNt, 
of oouiue removes the only 
grounds uptai which a mdomd 
hclBg sbuold build ids foilh, 
and mas levels the Ouisdan 
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4* Th^ of the three first 

fisentttries urevet admitted^ nor 
once thought of admitting, 
a pretended infallibility, but 
had prodigious respect for 
'‘the dcciaioiis of Councils,' 
" and the opinion of the 
“VERSAL CHURCH, that is tO 
say, of AtL TUB CHtJRCHBB m 
“THe WORLD,”* " 

5. The Christians of tibe first 
ages of the Church Would not 
take the life of a felloW crea« 
ture even in self-defence. f 


6, The Primitive Church pro- 
fessed that its kingdom was 
not of this world, and its 
members were distinguished 
by hiimility, charity, and pa- 
rienoe4” 

* Du Pin. t Busebius, | Tlie Gospel, 
t Pu Pin, «&c. 


Boetfitie , with, .the Creed of 
Mahomet, making the sword 
or the stake, not the under- 
standing, the arbiter df truth, 

4. The Church of Jtome 
infallibility, and haB shed 
streams of blood to establish 
this absurd pretension; in- 
quires its decrees to be re- 
ceived without questioning 
tliem, and holds an appeal to 
fhe tmiVEUsAt CHURCH to be 
rebellion and W declaration of 
war. 

The Church of Rome gloried 
in shedding the blood of those 
whose innocence it acknow- 
ledged in every respect, but 
that of difijpring from it in 
their dogmas and denying its 
supremacy : nay, sanctioned 
often indiscriminate mas- 
sacre. 

6. The Church of Rome asserts 
that its kingdom is of this 
world, and that to it belongs 
the right to bestow or to take 
away crowns ; and it is distin- 
guished by pride, a spirit of 
hatred, and of intolerance. 


As the principles and conduct we have attributed to the 
Church of Rome are avowed and historical truths, a re- 
(mence to the several authorities would be impertinent : 
should any of the allegations respecting this Church be 
disputed, full and adequate proofs can at once be adduced in 
support of the charges hens made* Not to go fartlier back, 
with respect to the most important of these charges, the 
denial of thie right of private judgment,” and the acknow- 
ledgment of the Church of Rome being en Intolerant Church,” 
we have only to refer to the discussions at the Carlow Bible 
Meeting in confirmation of the one: to the otfaar Bishop 
Doyle has pleaded guilty.” 
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While, therefoire, WR etc the friends and adrocales of un- 
restricted RELIGIOUS TOLERATION and LIBERTY OF 
THOUGHT, we caution and entreat all who value these ines- 
timable privileges, to consider how they entrust the smallest 
particle of POLITICAL POWER to those who deny the right 
OF THOUGHT to be the inestimable privilege of EVERY 
Englishman. 

Our olyect is not to apologise for every particular in the 
form of the Established Church : but, recollect, that this 
Church recognizes the right which we.contend for. ^Whatt, 
ever is VALUABLE in its own: 

is CONDEMNABLE in it, it d^P^from 

THE CHUHi^fl 0E ROME!!: 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In presenting tJiese few sheets to the Ptiblic, the Writer is obliged, 
from a variety of circumtances, to he more concise than he sfmdd 
have otherwise wished^ While a small work of tJds description is 
best adapted for general drcidation, it will, ai the same dm, render 
it more convenient for him to continue this and other usrful and 
inJterestmg subjects occasionally. This small pamphlet, iherrfore, 
which has been hastily drawn up, is merely a preliminary matter ; 
and the Public are reepecfully informed, that other importaMsub'- 
jects, with which religion is vitally connected, shaU in future he 
regularly presented by him to thdr consideration. 



PAPAL IMPOSITIONS, 


Sfc. 


The object of the present Reriew is not so much an immediate 
and flirect refutation of the erroneona doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, (a subject which iias been repeatediy and succeaafuUy 
haudled by various writers,) as a fair, dispas^onate ('xposition of 
the melancholy efibcts which such a system of religion is calcu- 
lated to produce ou tlie mimls and actions of men, and of conse- 
quence on the general constitution of society. This we could 
i^undantly eluci(latc by a reference to the history of the dark and 
dismal ages that are past ; but as existing facts, and the charade 
of modem times, are to us of a more interesting deseriprion, and 
are naturally calculated to create a more lasting impression, we 
shall confine oumelves to such principles and observations, as the 
present state and circumstances of the Church of Rome will 
supply. 

In order, therefore, to place the subject in its proper point of 
view, to exhibit these effects with the greater clearness and accu- 
racy, we shall direct our attention to two countries, in which this 
Church is established in the full plenitude of its might and strength, 
its tenets enforced, and its discipline, rites and ceremonies, con- 
ducted in all their mystical, complicated, and pompouH forms. In 
France, the Church of Rome is upheld and cherished by law ; its 
Priests are not only supported by the State, but are moreover 
powerfully aided in the performance of every public observance 
prescribed by their Councils and Canons ; so that we may rea- 
sonably expect to discover in this country a striking elucidation of 
the subject before us — that is, the effects resulting from the tenets, 
discipline, and usages of the Church of Rome. As the Gallican 
Church has, since the Revolution, shaken off its former attachment 
for the disgusting institutions of laxy mendicants, and lias fortu- 
nately freed itself from at least one incumbrance, that of mojiks 
and friars, it stands at present under the guidance of whui they 
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term tlis »ecnlar clergy ; but S|miiu tiufortunate S])ain ! is Htill 
doomed to writhe under the dominion of these artful bigots, whose 
interest it is, and always has been, to traffic on the credulity of the 
people, and in lieu of the sacred truths of the Gospel, to set up 
their owu ridiculoiia fables and blaspbcmons inventions. We 
shall, therefon^, in tlie second instance, have recourse to Spain, as 
the land of nionhs and friar$ ; and shall, on the wliole, establish 
upon the strongest moral evidence, that 4he doctrines and obser- 
vances of the Church of Rome, are calculated to produce ininio- 
‘ lality, libertinism, and infidelity, among the more enlightened por- 
tion of society ; superstition, vile, besotted habits, and mental de^ 
gi'adation, among the ignorant and lower classes ; and, in line, to 
bring religion into disgince, contempt an<l derision. 

2. It may be matter of just ami seiious inquiry, bow a religion 
so clearly unscriptural and fraught with sucli gross absurdities, 
could for so many centuries have swayed the human heart, tmd 
gained such an ascendancy over the reason and ( oinnion sense of 
mankind ; hut this apparent difficulty will vanish upon a slight in- 
vestigation of factg, and the powerful circumMances w^ilh winch 
they had been accompanied. Let us, in the first instance, recol- 
lect the awfully ffistracted state of Europe at the close of the fourth 
century, when tlie great Western Empire was convulsed and tom 
asunder by numberless hordes of Goths and Vandals, rushing like 
*0 many torrents from the deserta and frozen regions of the North, 
into the rich and luxuriant provinces of the Roman Empire, and in 
their progi’esa overwhelming the institutions of man and tlie estab- 
lishments of religion in one genera! indiscriminate min. The 
mental darkness, the frightful ignorance which pervaded Europe 
for centuries after is well known and admitted by every person ac- 
quainted with the history of those ages ; and it is but too true that 
such periods of confusion, darkness, and irrcligion, are eyery way 
adapted not only to give birth to the most foul, superstitious, and 
monstrous errors, hut even to afford them that stability which the 
most powerful eftbrts of succeeding enlightened ages can willi 
difficulty remove. Secondly — Whatever learning existed in those 
times was almost exclusively confined to the monks, and these 
BJtful recluses were ever cautious enough to conceal from the 
people such portions of knowledge as would expose their decep- 
tions, or endanger the vast revenues in which they so indolently and 
luxuriously rioted. Hence the pages of God's inspired word were 
seldom or never examined by the Laity, and in place of the truths 
of that divine book, 'the people were anrased with the pretended 
miracles of canonized monks, relics, images, glitteringprocessions, 
candlesticks, human mediator, ^icc. — in short, the beautiful sim- 
plicity;dr the Christum Gospel was disfigured, sunk and degraded 
beneath a system invenlied by man, and evidently compounded of 
Plganism, Judaism, llid Christianity. Thirdly— A species of 



worship buch as that is, composed of rich altars, embroieWett 
Testmeiits, pompous and tinsel ceremonies, &c. is of all others most 
likely to win the admiiation and reverence ot‘ the gazing multitude ; 
^nd even at this day the Spaniard or the Frenchman will cherish 
it, for it is well adapted for the gratification of that levity, curiosity, 
and d(!sire of poni[>ous exhibitions, for which these people are so 
generally remarkable. 

S. Fourthly — WJio will he surprised that human policy, super- 
Btition and error, had prevailed for centuries, when he considers 
the sanguinary inquisitions that hud been established in the several 
comitries — engines the most efhcacimis and imwerful for upholding 
the doctrines and intrigues of tlie pupal court, and for putting a 
dead silence to every attempt towards ojiposition or reclamation. 
The annals of these blood-stained tribunals (by which human nii- 
turo had been so long disgraced) are too well known to require any 
comment in this place. Suffice it to say, that under such a reign 
of terror, no man durst avow his sentiments, or if he did, were not 
these seiitlmouts crushed, and his lips closoil for ever ? and had 
not Providence raised up a friend for Luther in the Elector of 
Saxony, by whom he was slicltc'red in the Gastle of “ Wartl>nrg,” 
where he was safe from the violence of his enemies, and found lei- 
sure to complete the translation of the New Testament into (tov- 
man, and to commence the vorwon of the old, very likely the long- 
desired Reformation would not so soon have dawned upon the 
nations. Fifthly — It is almost incredible what despotic ascend- 
ancy the Popes usurped over the Princes of Europe, and with what 
rigorous authority they maintained it. Witness that grounilless 
but most dangerous principle of Roman Divines nnd Canonists — 
“ that the Pope has a divine power ovi;r temporalities, ” and tliat 
he can thereby exonerate siibjecls from tlieir oath of allegiance. 
Among the many instanc^^s in which this doctrine has been acted 
upon, the conduct of Hildehrainh alias Gregory VII. towards 
Henry IV. one of the greatest, hut at the same time the most 
unhappy of the German Emperoi's, may be recorded. 1 his monk 
became Pope by simony, mid was deposed by the Council of 
Brixen, held in lOSO and composed of Cterman and Italian 
Bishops, among whom Henry IV^ presided. Ihis Pope excom- 
municated Henry, and after stirring up the clergy and people 
against their Emperor, afterwards foired Itim to come, during a 
very severe winter, into Italy, attended with his Empress and his 
son ; nor did he take off the sentence he had fulminated apinst 
him, till he liad made the Emperor stand for three days bai*efooted 
and clotheil in sackcloth, in the court-yard of the fortress where 
bis haughty Holiness had shut himself up with the notonous 
Matilda. In fact, by the above-stated doctrine it would appew, 
that the civil liberties of mankind were sun*ndered to the discie- 
tkm of thebe domineepng pontiffs and their ptughty court; and in 
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«ucli a state of affairs, what but some most extraordinary interven- 
tion of Providence could dissipate that cloud of error, in whicJi tlie 
moral world had been so lamentably involved ? Sixthly~thongh, 
last not least. — The institution of mendicant orders had been at 
all times found a most powerful instrument* The infuriated zeal 
of these ecclesiastical bodies, in augmenting and supporting the 
overgrown authority of the Roman Court, is notorious : this shall 
be substantially elucidated when we shall come to describe tlie 
state and effects of that Church in Spain. 

4. Of all the National Clmrches subject to the Roman See, the, 
Ciallican Chui*ch is, I believe, the most respectable; whether we, 
consider the nuniber of eminent Canonists, Theologians and 
Preachers, which it has produced, or the independence with which 
they had, in the sixteenth century, consolidated tlieir disciplinary 
iminunitiee. The contest which they had maintained against the, 
UUramontanisU^ that is, the Italian Divines, relative to the au- 
thority of a General Council above t)ie Pope, and in which I think 
the French Doctors held the most honourable part, while it elicited 
murli furious argumentation on both sides, will afford us an idea 
of tlie singular unify which [ire vails in that infallihle Church. By 
a deci’eo of the Council of Lateran, which they admit as mcnine - 
nical, the Pope is declared buperior to a (xeneml Council ; and 
on the other hand, in the mcumcriical Council of Constance, 
a decree is passed pronouncing a General Council superior 
to the Pope. — ^What a wonderful concordance here between two 
ecumenical Councils ! 1 state this fact to sliow also, that in the 

coiitrovemy the French Theologians rested upon as good author- 
ity, and made as respectable an exit as their adversaries. Their 
opinion is, I believe, the one now generally received, but the Ro- 
man Court, in its policy, has buried the question in utter silence ; 
dreading, no doubt, the fatal effects of which it might most pro* 
bably be productive. At this day, the French Clergy live in the 
secure enjoyment of all their ecclesiastical prerogatives, and aie 
encouraged and aitled in the exercise of all their ministerial func- 
tions by the Civil GoveiTiment. They possess their chui'ches — 
they liave their masses, [irocessions, services for tlie souls of the 
dead, days of indulgences, [icriances, and all the other tenets, rites 
and cercHumies decreed by tlieir Churcli, and prescribed by its 
ritual ; but in vain do we look for any genenil diffusion of real 
Christian godliness arising from, all these fine things. We cannot 
here trace any of those genuine fruits which should natiu-ally spring 
from a tAe living faith in the Gospel. I am ready to admit that 
their preachers IVeqnently and emphatically inculcate many sound 
principles of morality and Christian virtues, but theseje^ns being, 
accompanied and blended with a variety of ridiculous and super-, 
btitiema practices, become inefficient, and ai*e totally lost in the , 
absolute disgust whick these absurd and irreligious observances are, 
calculated to create. 
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5. If true religion !ia<l any dominion iu the lieartfi of men, it 
certainly ehould nianifeet itself in an attention and reverence to the 
temple of the living God, and to his solemn worship ; hut unfor- 
tunately a conduct the very reverse, forms a prominent feature in 
the general character of 4he French natron — go into any of the 
splendid, spacious Churches of Paris, and what will we witness? 
groups of persons of both sexes recreating themselves in parading 
the long-vaulted aisles, or amusing themi^elvcs in viewing the dilTet- 
ent altars, paintings, statues and ornaments of the church, and all 
this during the penorniance of divine service. Such conduct might 
suit a theatre, a museum, or an exhibition gallery ; but is by ncr 
means becoming the awful dignified sanctity of the temple of 
God. The fact is, divine worship is totally neglected by the peo- 
ple even on the Lord’s day, for tin*, tlienires ai*e crowded while 
the churches are deserted — even at their hrgli Mass or at tludr last 
Mass on Sundays, when the greatest number might be expected, 
you will scarcely observe a dozen men in the congregation. In 
truth, the people seem to have abandoned every idea of religion, 
and have given themselves up to an infidel senw' of tfn'iiking and 
acting — instead of attending external worship and the public c^x- 
ercises of religion, they are eithen* employed in their UKual occupa- 
tions, or indulging themselves in the most vicious and scandalous 
profanations — the tlteatres are ojren, — music, shows, dancing and 
public gambling engross the attention of tlic multitude, so that 
not only the sacred cause of the Gospel is slighted, but its minis- 
ters and its most hallowed precepts and maxims are notoriously 
despised andw'orned — it appears also, that multitudes display this 
libertinism and infidelity of lieart, even on the death-bed — for I 
have . it from the lips of a respectable Cure, that numbers of his 
parishioners in their last sickness turn with disgust from the pre- 
sence of a Priest, and with frigbful impiety presume to apjrear be- 
fore an awful and just God, without the aid or consolations of 
religion. 

6. Such an universal contempt of the Christian Gospel, while 
it appeal’s almost incredible to the mind of a reformed people, 
must l>c traced to those absurd principles, irf wliicli their religious 
system is composed. The dogma of Transubstantiation, anel 
Mass-sacrifice, with their concomitant pompous ceremonies, miglit 
meet an easy reception with weak and snpei-stitious minds, sunk 
in all the horrors of a dark and ignorant s^e, hut can never stand 
Iwifore the tribunal of a learned and enlightened generation. The 
French jreople see clearly the unscriptural and sophistical basis 
upon which these leading propositions rest — the sacTed Scriptures 
are now, through the medium of a benevolent and Christian Asso- 
ciation, rapidly diffusing the broad day light of truth over ait 
hitherto benighted world, and in despite of human sophistry and 
philosopifical ingenuity, serious reflecting iitquirer can, by the 
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aid of that divino 1)Ook, at once diticover the simple and spiritual 
sense in wliich the Redeemer oxpTesj?ed himself, both in the pi‘o- 
inise and iiwlitution of that holy sacrament. He ran conclude 
also with the apostle, that in the Christian dispensation there is 
but one sacrifice for sin, and that this sacrifice once offered by our 
'High Priest, he hath for ever sat down at the right hand of his 
Father — that tliat oiie offering he hath perfected for eter them 
that are sanctified — an<l that hence a cont inuation of sacrifice is 
unnecessary, and altogether abolished. He must perceive that 
Christ, in llie iintilution at the last supper offered no sacrifice, 
otherwise, that on the succeeding awfid day was useless ; and with- 
out the shedding of blood there can be no remission of sin. I’he 
truth is, these dogmas of the Roman Church are composed not 
only of such inconceivable materials, but even gross and palpable 
inconsistency ; that such of the Frencli people who have received 
any portion of education, or have a mind desirous of inquiry, have 
iitenilly abandoned it, ami have altogether declined attending every 
public service in their churches. It is iiioi'eover too evident, that 
these things were iiivented for the artful purpose of enriching and 
aggrandizing the clergy. The man v/hoin we would believe in- 
vested with such power as to be inslriunentally able by a few words 
to change a created substance into the body and blood of an un- 
created (jrod, would unquestionably clmllengc ibe most profound 
respect, nay, from many, a sort of public veneration ; and it is no- 
torious, and well known to the clergy, what an immense revenue 
accrues from the doctrine of the Mass, being a sacrifice propitia- 
tory for the sins of both the living and the dead. 

7. But the conduct and practices of .the Priests in the different, 
chuirhes are additionally calculated to create scandal and disgust. 
To understand this, it must be observed, that there are in each 
church a vast number of cliairs, which the people generally use 
for the purpose of sitting or kneeding, as occasion may require; 
and for this accommodation it is understood that a something must 
be paid. Now, the most awful and sacred part of their worship 
is at tiie time of the consecration of the host and chalice — and 
mark — ^that is the solemn moment, when the noisy and scandalous 
ceremony of begging commences in tlie diurcli. A Priest comes 
forth attired in his ecclesiastical sntan and surplu^e, and preceded 
by the Swiss or sextons, habited likewise in purple robes, with 
swoi^s spear, ami militaiy liat on in the very temple !-^ronnd he 
goes ihrougli the prostrate congregation, and with an elemosynary 
and vociferating tone, calls repeatedly on the people to open their 
purses and contribute to his support ; and still remember, he re- 
ceiveswn handsome annual stipend for bis semces from the govern- ’ 
His reverence, with hijs attendwts, has not yet ended his ‘ 
ri^daaud finished the collection, .whiclche himself makes in per- 
son, when a group of old women stait up and commence making 
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t)ieir pxil)Uc demand for the chain, which theyiiin by the year 
iVom tile CuY^f in tlio >!ame manjior asa tolUgate or a ferry U hired 
m this country — s(» that between the Priests clauiourin*? for iheir 
ahare, and the old women for theirs, anrl not unfrequentJy a hustle 
on the part of some stubborn recusants, the house of (iod and 
)ns worship must lie scandalously, but awfully abused. J)ut what 
forms a sliorking ainl an .aggpavating circumstance to all this, is, 
that the scene takes place at the most solemn part of their service^ 
when the very Priest, from an appearance of reverential awe for 
the host, is commanded by his rubric to pray ( snbmiasa voce ) in 
in a low voice ; and when the people are all on bended knees, and 
from the subject going on at that luoment, presumed to have their 
hearts and souls wrapt up iu the contemplation of the boundless 
ricbes aud mercy of lieaven. Were the mmisters of reformed re- 
ligion at the time of general and solemn supplication in their 
churches, thus to disturb the order and devotion of the cougregH'* 
tion, what idea should we form either as to their character or that 
of their peculiar doctrine ? And a sunilai’ly lamentable eifect bus 
been produced iu France, or rather a more sensitive effect — for to 
this scandalous system of clerical mendicity, ami distraction of pub- 
lic worship, is super-added the palpable absurdity and notorious 
incongruity of the doctrine. Hence that disgust for every thing 
sacred or religious, which is at tliis day so deeply and literally 
rooted in the hearts of that people, and which nothing but the 
powerful intervention of God's grace, and the free circulation of 
his inspired word, can eventually and successfully dissipate. 

8. fiesides the Mass, or morning service, there is also tho 
Vespers, or evening service, conducted tvith nearly as much ful- 
some and superstitious pomp, aud which is attoiidecl in much the 
same maimer hy a number of females of tho lower order, but by 
very few men of any order. This service is coniposetl of a certain 
portion of the Psalms, intermixed witli some ajitiphons, responses, 
hymns and orations, addressed either to the Virgin Mary or to some 
favourite Saint of the day, and are sung alternately in Latin by a 
select number of men, stationed in the choir, always iu the centre 
of the church, mid in front of the high altar. Those cliorists, 
selected from the working classes, and habited like the Priests, are 
well paid for their attendance, and are generally possessed of little 
knowledge, but much less of religion, or respect for the worship 
of God. Their general behaviour during tho service is scanda- 
lous in the extreme, and such as must offend any observer who has 
ever attended any rational place of public prayer, or possesses in 
his breast a spark of reverence for the presence of the Almighty. 
A continued routine of laughing, and other irrcvcrontial gesticula- 
tions is kept up during the entire Vespers, which, it must be ob- 
served, is, 'as well as the Mass performed in the Latin tongue,-— a 
discipline, of which we shall speak at large in a succeeding paragraph. 

B 
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Among the complication of ceremonies with which tlieyr 
endeavour to give a shew of solemnity to this evening devotioiiv 
it might not be amiss to remark that of offering burnt incense at 
tlie principal altars in the church ; this offering is also made at the 
High Mass, hut then they shelter themselves under the specious 
argument of having the sacrament on the altar ; however, at Vespera 
they do not scruple to do it before tire altar and image of the Saint ; 
nay, in many instances, they seem to pay as much respect to an 
Anthony or a Dominic, as to the Almighty himself. This jumble 
of ceremony closes with a still more superstitious piece of Romish 
exhibition — what tliey terra a salutation of the sacrament. The 
Host is deposited in a remonstrance, or glass-cased vessel, and 
placed aloft on the altai’ in view of the people. The Ihiests 
knowing well that this is the most favourable moment for eliciting 
money from the people, when their hearts are softened with extra- 
ordinary fervour, or perhaps overawed by the eucharistic presence, 
tliat is, in their minds, the real presence of the very God-head, 
seize the opportunity, and commence once more their base, scanda- 
lous, mendicant opepitions. While I state this fact, I feel myself 
most anxiously desirous to accompany it witfi some comment or 
suitable observations ; but such ai'e my feelings at even the hare re- 
collection of such vile, bare-faced imposition, that I confess my- 
self unable to find expressions adequately strong to convey the^ 
utter disgust and indigimtion which I feel. In truth, these shameless 
and mercenary hypocrites make a public traffic of their transubstan- 
tiation, and seldom or never exhibit tiie host, but for the pui-poso 
of cajoling the people, swindling them out of their property, and 
afterwards exulting at the adroitness with which the deception 
had lieen carried on. Assure<lly men will not suffer themselves to 
bo for ever the dupes of such knavery, nor are they to he pitied, 
who having eyes to see, and common sense to direct, should still 
suffer themselves to become the victims of such clerical impu- 
dence and fraudulent deception- 

9. If the unmeaning ceremonies with which the Romish worship 
so extravagantly teems, hud been confined within the walls of 
their churches, and not earned into the public streets, it might, 
perhaps, not be exposed to such general ridicule, or at least it 
would not be so offensive to the professors of true and rational 
devotion. But here again the Roman ritual travels beyond thtiu 
bounds of ordinary discretion, and apeing after the empty pageon* 
try of pagan times, the host, witli all the parapharnalia of a tliea* 
tncal exhibition is borne in procession through all tlie streets, 
lanes, alleys, and public markets of the city. As many of my 
readers may, perhaps, have had the good fortune of never being 
annoyed by witnessing such contemptible mummery, I shall 
take the liberty of giving a brief outline of one of these solemn 
thews or processions. The Romish reHgion, as I have already 
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wild, being upheld by tlie civil govemnienf, the different street* 
through which the procession is to pass, are lined with the military, 
and the inhabitants are obliged, under a very severe pcnah.y, to 
decorate at least some pait of their houses— -this they do by hang- 
ing out pieces of white linen, such as are fond of ostentation, with 
a share of family priile^ add thereto some scraps of old tapestry ; 
but those irrdufkms folks who seem to have no taste for such a 
farce, evade the law hy exhibiting old rags, broken carjiets, and 
such other emblems as testify their lukewarmness on such a na- 
tional fete. The procession is led on hy a number of young fe- 
males, tastily dressed in white robes with flowers, garlands, and va- 
rious flags, displaying the several sodalities to which they belong, 
and die favourite Saint under whose patronage they have sheltered 
tliemselves. l^hese are followed hy an equal number of young 
men, with much the same insignia, and wlm evidently enter the 
ranks for purposes very remote from piety — next follow a train of 
ill-looking fellows, dressed out in dalmaticji or deacons vestments, 
though mere laymen — these are suc-cee<led by a group of boys with 
censors, lighted tapers, &c , ; tlien follow the Triosts in their vest- 
ments, in the midst of whom are carried in g>;pat solemnity the 
bones and relics of dead men, wliom they consider as Saints, toge- 
ther with part of the cross ou which the Redeemer suffered, and 
which they pretend to have in almost every church. And lastly, 
the Iiost borne by the ofliciating Priest, under a canopy of em- 
broidered velvet and gold. Although tlie procession luilts at difter- 
ent altars erected in Uie streets, and every mark of extenml vene- 
ration is expected from the spectators, yet I have seen hut very 
little of it — on the contrary, the French in many instances refuse 
to takg oflF their hats, and hence a dreadful bustle frequently en- 
Bucs between the populace and the gens d’ armes. I recollect to 
have been present at a procession, when the benediction of the 
sacrament was given from an altar erected hy tlie fish-women in 
the middle of the market of the Hue St. Denis, which by the 
bye, is one of the most shocking markets in all Paris, hy far out- 
stripping Billingsgate in London. During the ceremony, a most 
tremendous uproar arose between the market women and the 
soldiers, which was rendered still more appalling by the impreca- 
tions and blasphemies issuing from both parties; in so much, that 
it was the wish of every well-meaning pei*soii present, that their 
reverences should return as soon a« possilde to their church with 
their relics and paraplieraalia, and never again think of annoying 
tlie public with sudi nonsense. It is unnecessaiy to waste time in 
commenting on tliis unmeaning ceremony — it has been, and it is 
in conjunction with their other tenets and practices, the cause of 
public scandal, Hbertinism and irreligiou in that country. 

10. After lyhat we have seen, it may he readily anticipated 
what idea the people entertain of their auricular confession, pen- 





fiisic« 0 i and other saiififactory workn . Any per«OTi slightly acquaint^ 
ed with the siU'j-ed iSeriptureii, must be aenoible that »uch a tribii* 
tiid ia never mentioned nor warranted in a single sentence of holy 
wril;,. but on the cputimy) diametrically repugnant to it, as 
being a human work, and considered, ex necessitate jirecepti^ aa 
a necessaiy and preparatory step to justification. Moreover, 
with regard to tradition, I imver could discover a single authority 
from the prihiitive Fathers confirmatory of it — there is the fact 
of Nectarius of Constantinople ; yet, what has that to do with 
private auricular confession ? But who does not see tliat this 
deception was first palmed on mankind, with a view of en- 
larging the authority of the Priests, and of giving them an un- 
bounded dominion over the minds and consciences, of the laity? 
Is not the man who is considered to jiresicle juridically in that 
spiritual tribunal and act upon a divine commission, to whom 
1 am obliged to reveal the mo^^t hidden secrets of my soul, and 
in whose liands I am to believe my aa^ui tal rests. Is not, 1 say, . 
such a man, under such circumstances, pos!;>ossed of tlie most abso- 
lute species of authority, and such as has been not unfrequenlly 
carried beyond all bounds of prudence and toleration ? The evils 
resulting from this confession-system, in wliicb tlie failings of indi* 
vlduals, and the private concents of families arc committed to the . 
knowledge of a weak man, are shocking and numerous. I had 
never indeed known any confessor to have acted in an open and 
direct manner upon the knowledge i*eceived in the confessional* 
although I read a letter addressed from one Priest to another, in 
wliicli he threatened to reveal the confession of the latter ; and I 
have heard numbers of Priests declare they would be afraid to 
depend on such and such a confessor for secrecy. While these 
statements, and the unscriptural nature of the doctrme«starid ex- 
[iressly against it, my readei's may be certain, that the practice of 
attending this tribunal is generally confined to the laity ; at least 
it is much more observed by them than by the Pevcrciid Divines 
themselves. An additional source of superstition and falsehood 
is to ht? found in tlie doctrine of penances and satisfactory works* 
lioth before and after tbeir absolution. This is the on-or which 
the apostle so argumentatively combats in his Epistle to tlie Pri^ 
mitive Church in Home, and which any person may see, tends to 
diminish and insult the infinite merits and atonement of Jesua 
Christ* In France, these things are held in sovereign contempt ; 
even their abstinence from flesh meat on Fridays and Saturdays 
is despised and neglected by all rauks, both by rich and poor. And 
as to vvells and pl^s of pilgrimage, 1 VUeve Spain and Ireland 
are the only couAtries now in Chmtendom disgraced by such ren^ 
flerf*ous of fimaticism, vice, and corruptjion. 

1 1 . When ambitious and nmfty men hiul presumed to disfime 
ih# simplicity of the Gospel, by anuesing thereto the trammeu 
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paganism, atul theiiMm u iuvmitious, if tho ghu cof sclf-iulcmst did 
oat so risibly appeal* in almost ever}^ part of tlie system, it inif^lit, 
among an irreligioub and an unenlightened people, have mom 
retulily passed with a semblance of truth and plausibility ; hut 
manifestly a vein of self interest pervades the entire system, hav- 
ing for its grand and ultimate object, the wealtli, influence, and 
aggrandizement of the clergy. To the doctrines already stated 
in confirmation of this truth, may he adde<l tliis othi?r of purga- 
tory, and prayers for the dead, than which a more absurd, unscrip- 
tural tenet was never advanced — from the first to the hist page of 
holy writ, there cannot Ixi found a single passage warranting such 
an intermediate place of torments — on the contrary, that sacred 
hook, and the nature of Christ’s infini^t' atonement, demonstrate 
the impossibility of such a ])lace of labour and siifierings. A pas- 
sage is generally quoted from tJio hook of JMacahees ; hut siirely, 
that very book disclaims every pretence to canoiiicity ; nor did tiie 
piimitive church, or the learned author of the vulgate, rank It 
among the canon of the Scripture. But alio caji imagine what an 
immense revenue arrises to the chure.h from yie belief of this 
principle, and wh9t an ijiif)osition is here practised on the credu- 
lity of the people, by cheating them out of their money. i\Iiisae$ 
they consider as most efBcacioiis for bringing people out of tho 
torments of purgatory ; but these masses the priests have no idea 
of saying, unless they ai e first well paid for doing so. What an 
unfortunate thing is poverty ? under its wi-etched pressure, man 
in this life is the victim of want and soitow, and in the next he it 
doomed to linger in the dames of ])urgatory, while his wealthy 
companiofis are speedily because they had money to pay 
the Priests for oftering sacrifices for them. But sm’cly, if the 
Priests do really believe iu such a place as pui’gatmy, and tJtat 
their masses would benefit the souls thennn detained, and had they 
a ray of chaiity in their hearts, or of sympathy for tlie sufferings 
of their fellow' creatures, they should, I think, make a daily gra- 
tuitous offer of ti-eir masses, and their powerful aid to the poor 
and needy, tvho had not the means of paying them. This assunip j 
tiun is still strengthened by another, which no candid man can 
contest — admitting for the moment the absurd idea, tlmt Christ at 
tlie last supper, did offer a true and propitiatory sacrifice, and did 
thereby celebrate and institute the mass ; I ask, did he require 
money for it ? did he intend that money should be demanded for 
it? or that his divine ordinance should l)e made use of by Priests, 
“ lUte an instrument in the hands of a mechanic,” for the purpose of 
enjahling a solitary individual to pamper himself, and hoard up 
wealth and riches for a group of poor, indolent, dej)ending relatives ? 
the principle resolves itself into this — either they do not believe 
in the truth of these doctrines, or they are of all men the most 
deceptfooB, unfeeling, and hard-hearted* It may be urged, that 
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ihiK stipend is required as a means of support^; but bow futile is 
this pretext, when we know tiiat the demand is made hy nnmben 
already wallowing in wealth ; and in France, by men otherwise 
amply supported by the Goyerament ? This is the scandal, the 
base, mercenary conduct, which lias opened the eyes of that people^ 
and which has eventually diffused among all classes the most sove- 
reign contempt both ibr the persons of Uie Priests^ and for the 
doctrines which they pretend to maintain* 

12, This body of doctrine, involved as it is in'complicated and 
unmeaning ceremony, and bereft of every support both of Scrip** 
tore and common sense, is rendered still more objectionable ffom 
its disciplinary custom of employing an unknown tongue in the 
performance of its public worship, and in the exercise of all its 
ministerial functions* This very circumstance has exposed it to 
frequent and just censure, and is, I am persuaded, a very fonnt- 
dal)ie obstacle to the great and various advantages which should 
naturally result from the public practice of religion* “ And even 
things (says Uie Apostle, 1 Cor. xiv.) without life-giving sound* 
whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction in the sounds, 
how shall it be known what is piped or harped ? For if the trum- 
pet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to tlio 
battle ? So likewise you, except they utter by the tongue words 
easy jto be understood, how sliall it be known what is spoken ? 
For ye speak into the air. There are it may he so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is udthont sigtiiffcation. 
Therefore if 1 know not the meaning of die voice, I shall be unto 
thent that speaketh a barbarian ; and he that speaketh shall bo a 
baarharian unto me.’^ * And again, *<If 1 pray in an unknown tongue, 
myjspmt prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful; what is it 
then P In the church I had rather speak five words with my 
derstauding, that by my voice I might t^ch others also, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue.’* And again, ‘‘How 
shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned say Amen thy 
giving thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou isayestP^V 
And indeed these impressive observations of, the Apostle are both 
strengthened by reason and conbrmed by daily experience* The 
very learned are precluded from considerable benefit which they 
would derive from religious offices performed in a familiar toi^e ; 
what then must be said of the poor and illiterate, who have netther 
time, nor means, nor capability of reading the revealed Word of 
j God? Alas ! our own country furnishes too many instances of 
^ this truth* I feel myself conscientiously authorized to assert, that 
; even in this our day, the Priests in most of the coun^pi^pf 
. Ireland very seldom deliver to the people an explaxiatioi| of the 
; Gospel, or with ijiiritual imd edifymg^ instructions, endcarour to 
[remove the dark tguonmee under umicb thismenms, but be- 
pightod people are most notoriously inTobred* general prac** 
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tice of the country Priest on the Sunday, is, to say his mass and 
hear a few confessions occasionally; but a sermon, or any thing in 
the shape of an exhortation, is a “ rara avis'^^n, rare novelty ; nay, I 
there are numberless parishes in which the deluded flock are never^ 
fed with the bread of instruction — ^never liear the word of God 
publicly announced to them for yeara ! What then is the conse- 
quence ? They return from their rha]>el on the Lord's day, just 
as well infermod as wlien they had entered it. Neither J^atin 
prayers, nor any thing the Priest could do, can dispel tiie tneiital 
ignorance under which they labour : hence that univeraal lack oft 
public decorum, and in fact, of civilization, which charac terizes the I 
lower classes — hence those unnatural and crying outrages which, | 
for the last few years, have stamped an eternal disgrace upon this > 
country. No wonder that the justice of heaven should vinlt those 
very identical quarters in which the laws of nature, of Go<l and 
man, were so daringly set at defiance — which were . polluted by 
crimes unheard of in days of barbarism — ^unparall(»lc(( in tlm annahi 
even of the most savage tribes ; therefetiRi^ have \vl* witnessed tliose 
districts — where nocturnal villainy stalked in al^ its ruthless and 
brutal array — ^wliere the fruits of the earth and of honest industry 
were destroyed — men's property invaded — their dwellings con- 
sumed — their bodies reduced to ashes, and their immortal souls 
suddenly summoned before a just and an alhseoing God — 1 say, 
we have witnessed those very districts, by a just judgment, writlf* 
ing under misery, beggary, pauperism, distress, and starvation, and 
compelled to cry out not only to the rest of Ireland, hut even t^ 
England, for relief and assistance. 1 most sincerely and heartily 
believe, that every Roman C/atliolic clergyman in Ireland, contem- 
plates such scenes with regi’et and hoiTor — I know tliat many of 
them have, in several quarters, aftbrded prompt and laudable as- 
sistance to magisterial exertions ; hut I do still think, that until 
the minds of the people are caiigLtened by something more than 
“ Latin prayern and useless cerenioniea”— until the Divine Ciospel of 
Jesus Christ is freely circulated, and constantl)' and solemnly im- 
pressed upon their understanding and their heaits — until the cx)ni- 1 
roandments of God, and the truths of the Christian dispensation, * 
are read and expounded to them, that real good will not be done — 
the people will continue sunk as they are in ignorance and harha* 
rism, and Ireland will be still exhibit(»d to the view of the civilized 
world, as a land of crime and terror, of wretchedness and disorder. 
Tuniing from this digression to the principle with which I opened 
this paragraph, 1 re-assert, that the adoption of an unknown tongue 
in the Liturgy of the Church of Home, has been the cause of much 
evil, and has given rise to a variety of superstition among the 
French people ; while it gives an air of mystical significance and 
authority to the Priests, and casts a shade of pantom i mi cunintelH- 
^billtv over the entire ceremony, it places the people in the attitude 



t>f iTievely spcfctalorji ; and runvprts tlia aaci'etl woLs]H|i of 

tho D('iiy into a I'ulsonio, pompous, and unnu^aning exhibition : 
hence arises a ocinMfil disgust among the wise and wcll-infonned 
—ignorance, superstition, and their concomitant vices, among the 
lower and uni nstiTscted ])ortion of the community. 

13. The articlea of faith and of discipline to which I have 
hitherto adverted, liaving derived a seeming importance from tha 
supremacy of the l^ope and the infallibility of the Church, it mighl 
not be amiss to consider briefly these two |>olnts. Before we cah 
be persuaded to believe such a doctrine aa the supremacy of the 
Pope, whom they style tlie Succesaor of St. Peter, and Vicar of 
Jesus Christ on earth, it will he riecessaty to show ua jmsitive te^ts 
of Scripture, hy which such power hud been vested m St. Peter ; 
and agidn, that St. l*eter had actnuliy fixed his See in Romo. 
Now the very contrary appears from holy writ, as might he whowii 
from numberless quotations. But the cflects which thlls usurped 
authority lia£ jirodured for centurif's In the Christian woihl, are 
notorious and Lmientable. Vohjuin, a Roman Bishop of IMinden 
in Germany, and who lived in the reign of the Emperor Albert 1. 
and under the p*ontiflcate of Bonihice VITl. has given us an honest 
and independr3iit account of many of these Po[ies. Tins Bishop 
Volquin, relating how violently Gregory VII. Alexander III. and 
Bonitiu'.e VI! I. had stiired up the cleriry and people of their times 
against the Emperors Henry IV. Frederic, I. aiul rliilip tlie Hand- 
some of France, cries out in the language of indignation, “ Pmh 
rfofor/ ctproh dolor ! hoclte mmfrir anfiguo^ qua* poculum tmreum 
oJ^mmationr, fomicfttione, et immumiicid plenum in mami stm 
iuibehqt^ mhahiliter inehriat Sacerdotes et Clericos ; de qita in 
Apocalyp^i prmiictum cstr — ‘‘Grief! Grief! to-day the old strum- 
pet who held in lier band the golden enp, full of abomination, for- 
nication, and uncloanness, to a wonderful degi’(‘c intoxicates tljo 
Priests and Clergy, according as it is foretold in the Revela- 
tion.^’ The same Roman writer informs us, that Benedict Ca- 
jetan, or Boniface VIII. came to the Popedom like a fox, held 
it like a lion, and died like a dog, after being deservedly chas- 
tised by Philip the Handsome of Frauce. He gives us llie fol- 
lowing epitaph of that overbearing Pontiff — 

Hie jacet ccce Nero, laids mors, vipora Clero 

Bevius a vero, cupa repleta mero.” 

His history of Eotharius II. and Innocent II. is most interest- 
ing; and proves how true it is that the Popes have always be- 
haved witli the greatest insolence to those Eniperorn who have 
bestowed most favours upon the n. In short, it is too noto- 
rious that these domineering Pont Ts have not only assumed 
titles and power to wbich they had no claim, and which wero 
even blasphemous ; but had been for centuries the causic of 
^ightM confusion in the different nations of Europe, 
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llie iinfallibility of ilieir Genaral Councils is anodier bania upoa 
ti'^bicb the llotnisli Church rests its doctrines. This question is 
ably considered by the liev. Mr. Digby, in his reply to Bishop 
Milner, to wliich I therefore refer my readers. Such a power is 
clearly unscriptural, and indeed very dangerous in its consequen- 
ces. As the limits of this short Review do not allow me to enter 
into a detail of these Councils, 1 shall merely confine myself to the 
last and most iiiqiortaut — that of Trent. This C'ouncil commenced 
under Paul III. li}4-5 ; it was continued under Jtiliits III. and did 
not end till 1563, un(l(‘r the pontificate of Pius IV. Tlie Pro- 
testants of Germany, on whose account principally this Conncil 
was called, refused to assist at it, as not consicleriitg it a lawful 
one, for many reasons published by them in 1515 ; the principal of 
which are— “ 'J'hat m'cording to theptomiscs of Charles V. and of 
the Popes Adrian VI. ond Clement vTI.a general and free Coun- 
cil ought to have been called in a city of G<*rinany — that Paul III. 
had declared his intention to preside bj^ his Legates at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, tliere to propost; all mattei*s that •ought to come un- 
der their deterini nation ; and that he would override the decisions 
by the prelates who were dtnoted to him — that IVotestants con- 
sider liiin only as Bisliop of Rome; and as such, tliat he neither 
can nor ought to have any such authority in a General Council, to 
which he should be subject as w^ell as all other Christians— 4ind 
that, in fine, as lie had a difitn^nce with them, it was alisurd in 
him to pretend to he both judge and party in the same cause.**-— 
(See Philip de Marnix in his Apiarium.) Francis 1. Jiad no better 
opinion of the Council of Trent — Mai tin Chemnitz, John Calvin, 
Innocent Gentillet, and others, have, by a multiplicity of sound 
arguments, proved its invalidity; and after comparing it to the 
iiucieut latroeinium Epliesinum/’ proceed to combat and expose 
the errors and sycnpliancy of Paiavicini, Bellai-min, and James 
<r Andrada, and particularly that shameless fiatterer, Campian the 
Jesuit. But not only Protestants have attacked this Council- 
several divines even of the Roman Churcl) have written against it, 
particularly Fra Paolo the Venetian, and Andreus Du^tius an 
Hungarian Bishop, Counsellor and Ambassador from the Emperor 
Maximilian II. The history of Fra Paolo had nearly cost him 
liis life. Mark Anthony de Domiiiis^ Archbishop of Spalatro, 
brought it into England, where he had it printed and dedicated 
to James 1. It was afterwards translated into several languages, 
but most elegantly into the French by Amelot de la Houssaye, 
and Jean Diodati, a learned Professor at Geneva. But the 
work of the learned DuditiiHs, a Bishop of great authority in the 
Church of Rome, who assisted in peraon at the Council, and 
was eye-v^itness of all that passed in it, is of all others the 
most interesting. This prelate was sent expressly Maxi- 
milian H. to obtain the cup in the sacrament for the Laity, and 

c 
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to anim^e many otb^r and not bohig ablo to scromplit^h 

his mission, gives a faithful account of tliu entire transaction in a 
lettev to the Tmiperor. As tlic description is truly important, 1 
shall take tho liberty of making a short quotation IVoin it in the 
following paragraph. 

14. “ What progress rouhl be made in that council, in which 
sentiments were Chi imated by the numbers upon a division, and 
not by tbeir weight and importance upon a debate ? Had success 
depended upon the merits of tlie cause or the force of reasouing> 
}iad we even but a few assistants, few as the)’ were, we could 
have defeated tho numerous forces of our aiUagonists. But as 
immberM only were brought into the field, where we were to make 
}>ut an inconsiderable figure compared to them, it was iinpossiblo 
that we could come olf victorious, even in the best, of causes. 
The Po])e could draw bundreds of bis own rroatiires against every 
single man of us ; and if ev<‘n innidrcds bad seemed loo few, it 
was in Ins ]»oweT of a surldeii to create a ilmtsa7id to send to tins 
relief of such of lijs party us were engaged in action. Therefore, 
one might b.ave every day seiMi bishops, hungry and needy; and 
on the olliev band, young preiutes for tlie most part just bearded, 
flying to Trent, afN'r being litr(‘d to vote as tlio Pope should di- 
rect. Tbcf'e fellows are indeed veiy imlearmal, but yet they are 
useful for their impudence', and presumptuouNneiLes. When these 
au'xiliavies bad joined the o]^\ wooijippers of the Pope, there it 
was that initpiily gn'vv rampant and niumpbaut — nor now could 
any thing pass but ata ordiofr to tlie sentum'nts of those who thought 
that all religion con dsted in iVfonding the power and luxury of 
the Pofie. tbe^e any loeu, ol wisdtrfu ami learning, who 

thought srcli inramom. procecdir.os intoierahle ; lie vas traduced, 
threatened, rs’sd p(•rsecn;ed, and represented as a. bad Catliolic for 
opposing: what be could net but ablnn'. In short, things were so 
couducted f y n?:>ucry of those wlio hud come thither, created 
and preparetl for tlmt ])ui*])ose, that the c^aunei) seemed an assem- 
bly, not of bislsops, but ai puppets ; not of men, but of images 
put in motion by maichines behind the curtain — most of the bisliops 
were liireliiigs, actual ed and inspired, much like these wiml-bags 
whicli it is necessary to swell np, in ord(»r to make them give a 
sound. Tlic Holy (ilinst had notliiug to do in that assembly — all 
their consultalions w'ere these of mere men, bribed and corrupted, 
turning upon the preservation of the immoderate, and indeed 
shameful power of the of Uomo. From thence, as from ano- 
ther JDelphos or their answers were expected. It was 

from thence that tlic Holy Spirit, which they boasted to preside 
over their councils, was <*oiivejred in the. mail of a post-boy or 
inttsstmger ; and which is very ridiculous, if at any time t|ie wa- 
ters swelled to a lieight, as they sometimes did, be could not fly 
over until they fell ; ilia consequence of that acc;ident was, that 



Ae Spirit of God did not here, in Gonosis, wonttfpot? fhr irafers^ 
but according to the mothn of the u'afers. IVIoiustrons and uupai - 
alleled madness ! bishops, as if they had been a mere mob* rouUl 
come to no positive resolution, unless directed by the Pope.” 

Such is the description given us of the C’ouucil of Trent by 
this bishop of the Romish Church, and wlio was moreover sent 
expressly to that ctmiicil by the Emperor Maximilian the 2iid, for 
tJie purj)ose of ad justing many matters which were known to be 
errors and impositions of the See of Renit*. The, sanui candid 
independent writ<;r intnilions a variety of evils which followed the 
decrees and transacfi<}:»s of the sann* conmil, iwr will such an 
assembly, thon;d‘ s'.irltered under thi; sjMclons title of infallibility, 
be ev<4’ able to put down iji Fnince, or aiiy other conntry, the 
<»pinion, tnat its <Ioctrnirs and <L:i m*e not only errone- 
ous, but mo. t d^ijjgcron.s and i*i\‘:trnctiv<; in ctn»se 4 {uene'es. 

15, fh<vi7i;;- In+herio c.oir isely ac'd CH*'divily 'mshdered t!ie prin- 
ciple.s of the Jtoa'ish Church :md li«eir innn. dnite censojpjences 
as alfeotiiig the character <d‘ a iiatnn.- hi which »'tat climrh rct eives 
every secnlar and e<'(:leKiasiicaI su])port, we slt.dl, l>ernve we Icavo 
this part of tlie subject, tjJce a summary \‘i(‘w of Avhat we havo 
said in the Ibregoing ])ai agraphs. 

It mu.st appear s('lf-e,videut to any man wlio attentively examines 
the Scriptures, that the divine truths of (hat sacred book Jiavo 
been gro^.sly corinpliMl, and that in times of darkness and confu- 
sion. a number of human inventions and Jteatlienisli superstitions 
and rites liave been blendinl with the genuine and simple truths of 
the ( 'hristian vli'-’peirsu^ion. The doc“tnn<‘ ol* mass-oderiiij^s. [irocob- 
sious, pray.-'s to d'ejinrled people, image woislfip, iiuiidgcnces, 
human im^rir^ and m: diators, ami all tlh.s jn rf in-ed in a language 
unknown to t!n‘ ]»eop{e. mid un<]>t up in a cloiid of silly' fantaisti- 
cnl ceremon’M'S. »hicii a <h)Clr:ne, i ^.ly, l.nu«,ver pleasing it miglit 
fjppear to (lie nuH» anil illileiMe, v\ ii! be tu' ued witli sconi and 
ron1em]iJ bv men of ^eli •'* and eminent 'on — ^nifniicr slunild J omit, 
in this rec^.piinljuloii, (he many penticinu.j nsugc.s and disciplinary 
laws established in die canons <»f its c»nmcils, nor tliose monstrous 
decrees hy wbleh (In* Roman Pontilfs aKeirjpted to trample upon 
the civil illieiticN of Mnrope; and above all, the notorious fact, 
that thi.s crc< d » ov, taking it alto v^'ther, was originally do- 

vised and palmed upon mankind, for tlie mere pur[»o.se of keeping 
up an ecch'siastii al hartic-^forcajolbig the pcoph*, iewindliug tliem 
out of their nimiey, enriching l!io iVie.•^t8, and giving tliern a licen- 
tious and domineering sway' (»ver the minds and actions of a cre- 
dulous and deluded laity. I'lie practical effects rwulling from all 
these, I have distinctly stated — a gencial disgust for external wor- 
ship, and all the ]>ublic duties of religion — an universal spiritual 
bliudnesR — ignorance of the truths of God — contempt of his mi- 
jftisters — neglect of Ins temple — profanation of his Sabbath— iu 
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sho^ from tlie general conduct of all ranka^ more seemhigly a 
land of immorality, libertinism and infidelity, than a country in 
whicli the truths and maxims of the Christian Gospel had been 
(relieved and practiced. I have adverted to the Gallican Churchy 
that, it might appear upon evident and unexceptionable grounds, 
what effects the Romish doctrines are calculated to produce. I 
have considered it exactly as it is, left to its own operation, and 
that in a country where it is not only unshackeled from restric- 
tions, and secured from opposition, but even legally upheld and 
cherished. The facts which 1 have stated are such as have fallen 
tinder my own observation, and for the truth of them, I appeal to 
of my readers as have resided for any time in that country. 
We trust, however, under a merciful and providential God whoso 

judgments are unsearchable, and whose ways are past finding”) 
that brighter days will ere long open upon thorn by the spread of 
the Gospel and the diffusion of his revealed word — we hope to 
witness the gloom which now thickens around their horixon, en- 
tirely dispersed, to^see tl»e pure truths of Christianity publicly 
announced and practiced, and her cause under the band of God 
established Hpon an everlasting and a triumphant foundation. 

16. I liave promised in the commencement of this review, to 
direct the attention of my renders to tlie effects which the princi- 
ples of tlie Romish Church have produced in Spain, and with 
which tho character of that nation is so indelibly stigmatized, I 
shall,, therefore, without asking the permission of the holy brother- 
hood or the blessed inquisition, devote the following few para- 
graphs to this truly interesting subject — deplorable as were the 
consequences in France, yet that country had one blessing, it got 
rid of that most noxious excresence, hermits, pilgrimages, monks, 
and friars. But unfortunate Spain is still doomed to submit to 
the curse. This is the land of convents and monasteries, of monks 

S ad friars— here they swarm ; and after devouring the produce of 
onest industry, and venenating the moral atmospbero around 
them, they seem to bask in the full glare of fat, contented igno- 
rance, rank hypocritical superstition, and indomitable bigotry. 
Hence we find the reign of fanaticism in this country universally 
predominant — the people sunk in vile besotted habits— the spiri- 
of industry and of national improvement almost extinct, and every 
species of civil and religious liberty literally exploded. It may 
not be amiss to subjoin here a brief explanation of the origin, na- 
ture^ and tendency of monadiical mendicant institutions, from 
which suitable and illustrative observations can, like so many corol- 
laries, be occasionally drawn. The clergy of Uie Church of Rome 
are divided into what they term secular and regular ; all, of course, 
having one and the same ordination. The seculars have the man- 
agement of parities, the cure of souls, and in Spain, the t^e 
IMid other pwpchiid emolmaenti. The regulars, oi* friars, have 
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neither parishes nor the cuih) of souls, but are cloistered in their 
convents, unless when sent out on domestic or foreign service, 
eitlier by the conventual superior, by the general of the order, or 
by the Pope, and are usually suppoi-ted by grants of land, and 
other bequests made to the convent. These friars are bound to 
live according to certain rules drawn up by the founder of their 
order, and sanctioned by the Pope, and make three vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience — in the invention and appoint* 
inent of which, the com‘t of Koine has acted upon a most ingeni^ 
ous and deep laid scheme, and has, for good reasons, always con* 
sldered these several orders, under th6 aforesaid vows, as the strong- 
est bulwarks of its usurped power and authority. As there is a 
g^eat variety of these mendicant orders in that church, I sliall no- 
nce only a few of the most famous and romarluible — these are, 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, with the Capuchins, Augustiniaiiii, 
Carmelites, and to these may be added the modest, unassuming 
disciples of Ignatius of Loyola, commonly called the Jesuits. 
All these, except the latter, owe their birth to the affairs of the 
1 3th century. Although the Augustinians pretend to derive their 
origin from their holy Father, the Bisliop of Hippo -; and the 
Carmalites, like real lying beggars, pretend to bring their genealogy 
down from Elias, and that the blessed virgin reviveil the order 
by giving the scapular, (that is a scrap of brawn cloth suspended 
from a string) to some fellow of the name of Simon Stock, in the 
1 1th century. Although this story is truly ridiculous, and such 
as would elicit a smile from any sensible person, nevertheless this 
badge is more valued and esteemed by the ignorant common peo- 
ple, than the very Bible itself. We shall now consider the cir- 
cumstances to whicli these several worthies owe the origin of 
their soilalitics. 

17. At the close of the 12th .-entury, the South of Europe was 
just recovering itself from the shoc k which it had sustained during 
the confusion of the preceding Gothic ages — and men tii-ed ot 
intestine broils, and the erratic notions of knight-eiTantiy began 
to assume the appearance of a settled and regulated Hociety, and 
to accustom themselves to domestic and retired habits ol* living. 
At this time, also, die legoi^ry writings, and mystical th^logy 
of Metaphrastes, and other eotemporary authors of scliool divinity 
engrossed the attention of the studuous, and filled tlie minds of a 
credulous people with the ridiculous miracles and fabulous memoirs 
of pretended saints, and with the en-oneous and superstitious doc- 
trines of the day. The relics and images of such chaiucters as 
had' done any signal service to the church, or liad evinced an ex- 
travagant zeal for the over-grown power of the holy See, were 
held up to public veneration, and their mediatorship solemn^ ami 
eaniestly solicited. The flames of purgatory and papal indul- 
wfira repeatedly dinned in the eoia of the multitude, and 
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the of humail works and saiisfacttions preached tip as a 

to saJvatiori, and of coarse, as a means by which 
man was ^und to co- operate with and assist the Saviour of the 
werld in the work of redemption. The sacred Scriptures wore 
read, but by a few, and never consulted by the laity, and particu- 
laily the eloquent and divine Epistles of St. Paul, were altogether 
removed from the people. Men, who ha<i for a series of years led 
loose and abandoned lives, listened with attention to tliese unscrip- 
tural doctrines — they were gradually impressed with the idea, 
that some meritorious work was necessary on their parts as an 
atonement to (xod and his chtirch for their crimes aiul enormities, 
and particularly the feudal Lords and their opulent military. 
Vassals believed, that the only means now left tliem of making 
satisfaction for the cruelties, public robberies, and blood-shed they 
had occasioned, was to offer some considerable part of their pro- 
perty as a donation to the church. We, therefore, find in this age 
an immense revenue sacrifi^^ed to monkish institutions ; and the 
over dissatisfied and greedy mendicants still improved on the 
scheme, by artfully enticing numberb of the donors to live and die 
within the walls of their cloistcrH, ami thus continued to add new 
and nifw^nificent grants to the already boundless property of the 
convents. 

18. Those s(^voral orders of friars wore rapidly and wonderftiHy 
augmented, to wbich the splendid revenue they possessed — their 
high and luxurious living — their hiy.y iudoloiit life — and the vene- 
ration an<l sajictified reverence in which they were held by the 
}»tM>ple, were all jiowerfully concimiiig circumstances. These, 
wc should ubser\T, were slill reinforced by the vast iiiuititude of 
ruffians who had just returned from the crusades, and after being 
beaten out of Palestine, bad spent yeaiv after on their return home, 
]>olluting tiu<l plundering the d! ’‘en‘nt ct>iintries through Avhich 
they passed. These out-casts, without cither property, profession, 
principh* or clmracter, unwilling to labour, and worn out in crime, 
reganlless of (iod.and man, ami more tit for the work of assasina- 
tioii than of religion, were readily admitted into these receptacles 
and dens of hypocricy, and were afterwards employed as spies 
aud executioners by the agents of tln^ holy and spotless inquisi- 
tion. 8o greatly hail tlieir numbers increased, even before the 
death of some of their founders, that the famous 8aladin, Sultan 
of Aleppo, was wont to say, if he had such au able and zealous 
body of jnen attaclied to him, as had the Roman C'ourt, he should 
not fear of making himself master of ail Christendom. The fact 
is, not a prince in Europe had such a rcgiilai-ly constituted body 
of Gens' d’ . armes, aa had the Pope in these several orders of 
friars ; all devoted to his cause from sclf-inferest, and obliged hf 
their vows to maintain his arrogant power and authority. But <h 
ail these the f landscans to liave mustered the greatest 
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Tiuiiilier. The apparent aufiterity of their dresa and iliscipline, and 
the mortified exterior with which these impostors appeared f»efore 
the public, j^ained them a character of sanctittf and perfection in 
this fanatical and besotted af?e. However, this austerity, mortifi- 
cation and holiness, tvere merely exterior — ^for the coai-se, dirty, 
disgUwSting habit ami cowl of the filthy Franciscan, served to covet* 
an indulged and weU-pani])ered body. And these worthies were 
accustomed to riot, and drown dull care in their jovial convents 
as well as the Lord of the «cil, or the Pope himself. As to piety 
or edification, their cloisters cxliihited quite the contrary — they 
were giunually scenes of licentiousness, contention, mutual jea- 
lousy, bickering and disonler ; and even at this day, tJiere is scarcely 
to be found a single man of spii-ii or talent in the community of 
these stupid, ignorant, worthless, over-bearing drones. During 
tlie several wars of Lurojie, great numbjus were also enrolled iii 
llntse sodalities, aiifl particularly <lunng tlu» late continental war, 
multitudes of iu<k>lent cowardly fellows took shelter in the con- 
vciils, merely to esi*a]j(i the inilitary conscriptions — all these w^ere, 
of course, obliged to subniil. at least externally, to the supersti- 
tious vows ami oliligatioiHof the institute; and having a vocation 
for any tiling hut ( hristian principle and common honesty, we may 
easily imagine wlnit fi fetid rendezvous of di^simubilK-n and pro- 
fligacy wa^ exhibited widiin the walls of thi'se Spanish monas- 
teries — this truth is furtlier illustrated by the public dissatifaction 
of all elass(*;i in Sjuan, and by tlie late noble and brave exertions 
of tlie constiiulionalihts, to esialilisb tb(*fr natural rights and liber- 
ty ; and aUbout;']i llieir eiforts Isavo not been ci’owm*d with present 
success, yet, will ev(‘if y iionesi man iiuhiltre the hope, that tlie day is 
not far distant, uben they will sen tlndr country triunipbant on the 
firm basis of freetlom, and nionks, fiiars, cloisters, convents and 
iinpiisitioiis for e\er exploded Aoju amongst them. 

ID. 'File (\)nrt of Koine, it appears, had akwling self-interested 
object in evei y one of its iuvLituiions, of which that of monastic 
orders was not tlu* least powerful or conspicuous. I'hose ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, cloistered n]» in their convents, and composed of nume- 
rous diversified cliaracter'*, nuuiy of whom had l>e(3n (jxperimen- 
tally versed in all tlie intrigues of life, were well adapted for the 
])urposes of a designing and politick court, such as that of Rome 
had always been. Accordingly they were employed in preachiug 
up indulgences, papal power and 8uprenia(*y — in compiling legen- 
dary memoirs of pretende<l Popes and Saints, and v<dumes of 
fulsome panegyric on the coun<‘ii» and decrees by which that supre- 
macy liad been established ; but particularly they were the agents, 
to whose mangageinent and Ruperinteudance were committed the 
dark and mysierious secrets of the blood-stained tribunals of the 
inquisition. All this was merely a *■ quid pro qm ' — there was a 
mutual understanding, a regular contract entered into by both par- 
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tu>s — the friars were :?ea1(>usly devoted to the interest of tli# 
liomish Court, the Pope an liis part granted them a ** maretnoffnvm 
imluiffenliarm/i' — a whole ocean of indulgences, and other ex- 
clusive privileges, which served to attract great cs'owds of devo-# 
tees to their churches, and augmented the already splendid reve- 
nues of the convents. But this hond of interest and union was 
additionally strengthened by the vows aiwl obligations of each 
order, which every member was hound solemnly to make at hi# 
profession. Their vow of poverty, ns I Jmve already /iaid, was a 
mere external things an impudent abuse of the leiin. The ro^Til 
prophet ranks beggary among the curses of God, Peal. 109-10. 
“ Let his cliildren be continually vagabonds and beg ; let them 
seek their bread also out of the desolate places, as those that are 
cast out of their Own habitalions.’* And in Psnl. rxxriii. 2.— 
** lliou shalt eat the labour of tiiinc hands ; ]»a])]>y sbalt tliou be, 
and it shall ho well with thee.’* But the friars it seems are happy, 
and even perfect, while unwilling to work, they fatten on the labours 
of otliers. I'he truth is, this semblance (»f poverty was a most, 
ingenious trick for getting constant denationa from the people ; 
and while the fnars rioted and feasted sumptuously on the revenues 
of tlie convent, the altum damimtfm'' of the property was vested 
in the Pope, The vows of chastity aufl obedience had also their 
political object, and were productive of most Hhocking evils — ^liy 
the former of which, these monks having no families, or legitimate 
children, were the better enabled to augment the wealtli of their 
respective foundations — and by the lattcu* they were obliged to 
sheiv blind obedience to some ignorant, artful sycophant, who had 
found means of surreptitiously obtaining the ])riorship, and were 
by tbe most solemn ties, bound down to the authority and com- 
mands of tlicir general, the Cardinal Protector, and the Pope. 

20. Having briefly adverted to tlie origin and nature of the or»- 
ders and institutes oi monks and friars, and as it is notorious that 
tliese bodies liave been in a great degree the insti-umcntal cause of 
all the superstitious which have for so many ages disgraced the 
Christian tvorid, I shall, liefore 1 draw any general inferences, taltc 
the liberty of jiursuing the subject a little iiirtlier. The doctrine 
of pretended miracles, extraordinary visions, saints, relics, &c. 
liave had a wonderful eflect in 1>estowing an assumed excellence 
and smictity on tlio Bomish Cliun'h* Now of all places, convents 
are best adapted for sucli impositions and pricst-craft. Jf Bro- 
tlier Boiuiventuro or Father Anthony Jiappeiicd to die, although 
during their whplc life they behaved like vagabonds, still every 
fijar in the community would swear black was white in fa- 
vour of bis canonized brother, and afterwards write volumes 
of lies on the heroic exploits, spiritual tiiumpha, nocturnal watcl>- 
ittg^ fasting and discipline, by which this man of. God subdued 
0ar^l nilmb dofspite of tlie devil, tbe world, and die 
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fteish, hore off tins mtsritoriofts fuTm of \ictory. The tnilhof tlii* 
^seertioA is fully illustrated in every page of the Roman Breviwy* 
Almost every saint commemoi-ated in that compilation, belonget) 
to some orcler of monks or fiiai*s; end indeed the contests for su- 
periority among the several orders, has been frequently carried to 
fiuch excess, as to throw whole communities into confusion. I 
have never been inclined to go to the trouble of ascertaining by a 
calculation, which of them all can boast of the greatest number, 
but I have been ast'ureil by a jolly ol<l f 'apiicbin, wlio could repeat 
the Hreviary from beginning to en<l, but knew nothing else, that 
the Fra.n<‘iscans, in which lie was included, mustered by far the 
greatest body — a circumstance, which at the same time, does them 
very little credit. We know, however, that Melaphrastes, the 
inventor of this fictitionvi biography, was determined, for the better 
circulation of his work, to give full scope lo his imagination, and 
excite the astonishment of his readers with a detail of the extras 
firdinary wonders and miracles of his several saints, and that it wa« 
in those <lays a prevailing custom in the monasteries to propose the 
life of some particular saiu'tihed brother as a tiieme or subject of 
composition, with a premium bestowed on the person who would, 
by a description of tJie most austere penances and miraculous ac- 
tions, exalt his hero to tlie highest pinnacle of <*xctdlenc« and 
perfection. 1 might here give extracts and lengtliened ac- 
counts of several hermits, confessors, martyrs, hut the de- 
tail would cany me beyond my intended limits : for this I refef 
the curious reader to the works of Metaphrastee and Rollandus. 
However, it is extraordinary, that men who call themselves Clirieh 
tians, and the teachers of a Christian Gospel, should in any shape 
countenance the circulation of such monstrous fables. No wem- 
der, indeed, that Spain is a land of superstition and darkness, where 
these absurd legends are encouraged, while the Sacred Scriptures, 
the hook of God, is buried and concealed from the people. 

I should be guilty of a most gioss and nnpardonalile ne- 
glect, and would no doubt he justly accused by the reverend bro- 
tlierhood of ingratitude, and perhaps of disrespect for the learned 
cmigregation of rites, were I to pass over in dead silence that lu- 
minous and inimitable compendium of sacred biography and ec- 
clesiastictil literature, well known to the friars under the appellil- 
tion of The Breviary.” 'Hiis book is of great weight and irq- 
portance in the Church of Ron*e ; it ranks next to the Missa4 
upon which it is presumed lo bestow a considerable de^e pf 
strength and plausibility, by exhibiting the stupendous actions of 
those saints, whose festivals, masses, and commemorations, aj;;e 
distinctly appointed in the Missal. In consequence of a decree pf 
the Council of Trent, Pope Pins V. ordered a number of learned 
and able men to compile the Breviary, aqd by his hull 

July, 1566, commanded the daily perusal of it to the cleigy 
of the Ronian Churcbj secular and regular : it had been afterwaids 
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i'evised ami corrected by Clement VIII. and laitly by Urban Vllf. 
both of whom have stamped the seal of papal authority on the 
present edition, by pronouncing an excommunication on any per- 
son who should in future presume to alter it. That the Churcn of 
Rome sets the highest value on the Breviary may he easily per- 
ceived from the strictness with whicli she demands the perusal of 
it. All Subdearons, Deacons, and Priests — all persons of both 
sexes who have professed in any of the regular orders ; and such 
as enjoy any ecclesiastical revenue, are hound, umlor pain of mor- 
tal sin, to repeal daily, either in public or private, the whole stated 
service out of the Breviary. An omission of this duty deprives 
the incumbent of all legal riglit to every clerical emolument arising 
to him during the period of neglect, nor can he be absolved until 
he has made restitution, by giving certain alms to the poor, or a 
donation to the Spanish Crusade, tlie Inquisition, or some similar 
establishment. From all these considerations, and particularly 
from that of incurring tlie guilt of eternal damnatk)n, it should be 
reasonably ]iresumed that the contents of this ecclesiastical com- 
pendium would furnish a variety of powerful aid to the cause of 
truth and religion, or at least some historical candour and infor- 
mation. Of tliis, however, the reader will he able to form a com- 
petent opinion from the following few extracts, taken literally from 
the Breviary of Urban VIIT. Various arc the stories by which 
this volume of legends endeavours to support the extrava^nt ve- 
neration for the Popes, and to magnify the power of the Roman 
j See. We read in the life of Pope Si. John, that his Holinesa 
; l>eing on a journey to Corinth, and desn ous to have a quiet and 
} comfortable horse, borrowed one, which the lady of a ceitain no- 
'hleman used to ride. The animal carried the Pope with the great- 
est ease and docility, and when the j<mriiey was over was returned 
* to his mistress ; hut in vain did she attempt to enjoy the accus- 
tomed services of her favourite*. The horse hecaine fierce, and 
j ‘gave the lady many a disagreeable fall — ‘‘as if (says the Breviary) 
feeling indignant at having to carry a woman since the Vicar of 
1 Christ hatl been on his back.” The horse was accordingly pre- 
sented to the Pope as unfit to be ridden by a less dignified per- 
sonage. The Pontiff was afterwards impiisoned by Tljeodorrc 
, the Goth. Shortly after the Emperor and the Pope die, and The- 
I ‘ odoric is seen carried to hell by Popes John and l^minaclms, 

; through one of the volcanoes of the Lipari islands. — Brev. Roni. 

, die 27 Maii. On another occasion. Pope Clemens is thrown into 
' the lake Mseotis, with an anchor tied round his neck by the infi* 

\ dels to prevent his fioating. The plan succeeded, and the Pope 
was drowned ; but the sea shortly after receded three miles from 
I the shore, where a temple appeared, in which the body of the 
J martyr been found inclosed, togetlier witli the anchor, in a 
! wiathle sarcopliagtts ! St. Peter’s diaius, which are at this day 
I eaJlibitad ia Rome, were (according to the Broviary) brought Itoib 
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Jerutalern by Endoxia, tlie wife #f Tlieodosiiw tlm Younpet. Tbs 
Pope^was overjoyed at the sipht of tbii ralie, and pr«iduced fioml 
Tiis treasury another chain which the holy apostle had home un<ler \ 
Nero. The inoin(?nt the two chains were brought into contact, j 
the links at the extremities of each joined together, and the two j 
pieces became one uniform cliain. — In festo St. Petri ad Vin - 1 
cula. \ 

22. While the lying friars spared nothing in this compilation I 
to magnify their masters the Popes, they took good rare not to 
forget their own brethren. St. Peter of Alcantara, on returning 
one evening to his convent, whs overtaken by :i tremendous fall of 
snow — in this distressed state, he took f helter in an old ruined 
building, of which nothing remained hut the hare walls. — the snow, 
however, arose gradually upon tlie walls, and at length congealed 
into a solid roof, under which tlic friar most comfortably passed 
the night. St- Andrew Avellini returning home with his breih- 
ren on a dark and rainy niglit, sdthough the distance was groat, 
and the rain ^muring in lorrents, nevertheleg^^fi they were all as dry 
8.S if tliey Imd been in their cloister, and what was more humour- j 
some, they had tlie pb'asurc of seeing their ^ay for miles in the ^ 
dark by the radiancy of the Saint’s ])eraon! Die lOth Nov. St. i 
Philip Ncri, uhofie <*liest was too confined for the expansive glow j 
of divine love, was miracnhmsly enlarged by the fracture of two 
rjhs ! Dio ‘26th Martii. Frances, a Roman tyidow, set at defiance , 
not only rain, hut even rivers — at one time she multiplied a few * 
crusts of bread, so as to aftord a suhstautial meal for fifteen * 
nuns, and fdled a basket with the fragments ; at another she allay- j 
ed their thirst with a single bunch of grapes. Die Otli Martii. i 
Ahdi*eas Ilyspellus returning from the choir to hia cell, had aloi^ 
convei'satiou with the infant Jesus ; and when the Clare-nuns ot 
the Nallis glorim were perishing for water, he instanlanemwy 
drew a beautiful fountain of watci for them in the convent. Die . 
3d Junii. Paul tin? hermit was fed daily by a raven — the Abbot 
jEgidius ^\’as supported in tlie desert by a wild doe, who came to 
him every day to be milked. St. Francis de Paula crossed the 
strait of Sicily on his cloak, and w^as good-natured enough to tnk©, 
another friar with him as a deck passenger ! Die 2d Apnh. 
Raymond de Peiinafort soiled with flying colours on his cowl from 
Majorca to Barcelona — and St. Hyacinth steered on his threwi- 
barc habit across the Vistula, at the time of a great flood, carrying 
with him a whole cargo of friars I Die I6lh Aug. — But it would 
he an endless detail were I to make allusion to Theresa, ScholMtic^, ^ 
Bernard, Benedict, and an innumeinhle host of monks and fnaiw, j 
who seemed to have the elements, and the whole physical order, 
at their disposal. The sufferings of the martyrs have been madaj 
to contribute n>o,st copiously to tlie composition of the Breviajiy.j 
The rpnowned Dionysius walked with his head in his hands, from , 
Paris to the site of the present Abbey of St. Denis I St. Jan^nus, \ 
after been thrown into a burning foinace, came out so perfectly [ 



If Tiirt, that tiot even !uh cliiihea or Lis Lair was singed. Oii anotlicr 
occaRion, liis body extinguished the flames of Mount V’^ebunus — 
gnd even at this day, Ids blood, which iB preserved in Naples, 
iJiough formed into a coagulated mass, presently liquefies, and is 
cliapged into a bubbling fluid on being placed near the bead of the 
martyr. St. Cecily bad a whole Louse in flames about her for a 
iMitural day, and received no injury. Even the Lictor exerted lii-^ 
atrength and his axe in vain on tlic neck of his victim. After 
much labour, be almost severed the head from the body; liowever, 
'she continued to live for three days longer. The Pope invites us 
to Bee the ufanger where the infant Saviour lay at Bethlehem. 
i,The iiouae of tlie Virgin Mary at Loretto was carried by angels, 
ilirst to Dalmatia, and thence over the Asiatic, to the opposite shore 
'in tli6 pontificate of Celestine 5th, and is (says the Breviary) ^*t]ie 
identical house in which * the word was made flesh and dwelt 
gmongst us,’ as is provctl by ttie decrees and bulls of Popes, 
ivho have appointed an anniversary festival, a proper mass 
and office, in commemoration of such a miraculous gift. ’ The 
(Collect in the mass commences thus — Deus, qui beatae Mana> 
Virginifl douium pei* iucarnati veihi mysterium misericordiler coin 
aectasti, eamque in sinu ecch&icB tu<B mirabllitcr vomicrasti^'* &c. 
f “ O God, who by the mysteiy of the incarnate word, hast 
cnercifnlly consecrated tlie house of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
and hast iniramlomly j)laced it in the Imom of iky chvrch,** 
Mark here the unpaialleled impudence and impiety with 

1 which they asseit this lie, by even addressing it to the Deity in 
ihie form of a solemn prayer. 

These few instances, taken from the immense collection, with 
.which the Breviary in almost every page abounds, may serve as a 
basis for the following argument. Phat eccloBiastical epitome of 
fWCFed knowledge, presented to the clergy, under the sanction and 
AUtliority of a church, and the pemsal of wliich is enjoined under 
4be awful penalty of eternal damnation, should be a book replete 
with genuine Christian principles ; at least it should be a btandarct 
and a model of truth, candour and common sense ; but i*cadcr, 
mark thou, if the facts in the Roman Breviary have any semblance 
totnitb, or aretliay consistent with common sense, -r-tlie conclusion, 

1 presume, need not be drawn. We hope, however, that the day 
is not for distant, when reason and religion will triumph over Italian 
fables and lying wonders — and when the human understanding, 
influenced by an honourable and an independent spirit, will no 
longer suffer itsdf to be cajoled by the inventions of stupid 
friars, overawed by the menaces of Cunlinals, or the bulls of 
, Po|»es. 

2S. 1 luive once seen a small book, which was printed in Ire- 
land, and obtained a very general circulation over the country — 
enritled, ** the Scapular book.** I regret that my limits do not 
idMf me to make some comments at present on this most infamous 
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pi'oiluctiun, by whirJi tbo frhirs extract lai‘^e sains of money frotti ^ 
the credulaus, and expose the character of tJie jicople, by ropre- i 
seating them as a silly unthinking mulutude. According to this I 
book of lies and impiety, the blessed Virgin Mary appeared to a| 
monk of the name of Simon Stock, and invested him with a badgel 
called the Sca{mlar ; he was then directed to form an order or con-j 
fraternity in honour of the Virgin — the Sca|nilar was to be itsj 
emblem — and whoever had the honour of wearing it, was to bo; 
secured by the blessed Virgin fnim plague, pestilence, and famine, j 
from lightning, thunder, and sudden death — women were to bo) 
freed from the pains of child-birth, and old matrons blessed wiUif 
a numerous and healthy offspring — and what is more consoling, | 
when the brother or sister of this confraternity is on the bed of( 
death, the blessed Virgin is to be there also, who will close tlie 
eyes and lips of the dying person, and securing the soul from the 
flames of purgatory, A\iU hear it aloft without any interruption to 
the kingdom of heaven. The vmious miracles wrought through 
the virtue of the Scajiular, by crowds of old women in different { 
parts of the country, and by cripples, beggais, and rambling pil- 1 
glims at wells and sncii places, ore most tastefully arranged, and | 
fuously depicted in that precious little volume*. The only diftbr- | 
dice, indeed, between the wonders of the Scapular book and those 
of the Breviary is, that the miracles of the latter, as having been 
intended for the clergy, are not described in such low, coarse, and 
vulgar hiTiguage^ while the stories of the former are in eveiy sense, 
most anfully suited to the taste and credulity of an ignorant, su« 
perstitious and benighted multitude — it may be said in reply, that 
the church has nothing to do with this book — bnt wliat sophistry^ 
has the ordinary of eacli diocese no obligation of sei’uring lits 
flock from eiTor aiul imposition, and his church from public scan- 
dal ? has the host of indulgences with which the Pope Ims be- 
daubed the Scapular, and which are drawn up in solemn airay in 
that book, iio effect in giving to it the sanction of tlie church ? the 
trulji is too evident an<l notorious — the people arc duped — the 
unfortunate members tif the coufrateniities and purgaterial Soci- 
eties are literally humbugged, while the friars may laugh and keep 
ail the joke to tiieinselves.* — But to retuni to the state of Spain,-— 

* According to the discipline of their church, no secular Priest can enroll 
in any order witliout perniission and licence from Uie superior of tliat order— 

the frilars, no doubt, considering theniftelves legally and solely eiititled to the 
^cuniary blesrangs and emolumwits arising therefrom. I have, however, 
knowii one Curate in the diocese of Waterlbrd, who, without any autlionty, 
used to receive in crowds all tlie old men and women el the country into 
evciy order, still reading one and tlie same prayer over them all, which was 
the ** benedictio nova* navis”— the blessing prescribed by tlie ritual to be 
pronounced over a new ship, when about to be launched— his reverehce, wo 
may be assured, was handsomely recompensed for Iiis trouble,— howOVer, the 
gMlemen of the cowl would be far from foeUng obliged to liim for such 
impudent and uncanonical intrusion. 
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>n4iat a diamal ■cene of ■iiperstition, and its concomitant vires 
must be exhibited in that country, whicii has been for bo m^y 
inundated by successive hordes of mendicant orders, all vicing 
with each other in practicing on the credulity of the people. 
Witness tlie doctrine of indulgences^ and the wealth which has 
from thence flowed into the lap of Rome. I shall merely allude 
to what is called the bull of the Crusade.** The Spanish Govern- 
ment Ims two or three petty fortresses on the coast of Ahnca* 
“which are used as places of punishment for criminals--4i few 
soldiers are stationed in these garrisons, and hence a perpetual 
war is said to be kept up against the Infidels, For this purpose, 
mmmaries of a Papal bull are printed eveiy year, which the 
Spaniards purchase, in order to enjoy the indulgence, and obtain 
permission to eat meat on prohibited da 3 r 8 . lliere is also the 
drfunct hulL When this is purchased, the name of any dead per- 
json being entered on it, a plenary indulgence is conveyed to his 
^Boul, and he is immediately of pnrgatoiy. The cam^ 

position brill is still more satisiketory ; by purchasing this atone- 
ment, any property may be kept, which, having been obtained hy 
robbery, cannot be traced to the right owners for restitution. The 
tax thus levied upon the people of Spain is then divided between 
the Friars, the King and the Pope. 

' 24. What a diflerent character would tlie Christian world, as- 

sume, had the eaei*ed Scriptures been universally circulated and 
encouraged. In consequence of the many and luminous discus- 
sions which have taken place on tlie subject of the Bible, it will not, 
I presume, be necessary for me to adveit copiously to that subject 
in this compendious review. The question, however, may be con- 
sidered under three capital heads — namely — the indiscriminate 
periisal of the Scriptures — ^the genuine text of the Scriptures ; 
and the lule of faith, or medium^ by whicli tl)e word of God 
is to be expounded — these three points, I shall, by way of di- 
gression, but still with my accustomed conciseness, reasonably 
aivl Scripturally discuss. First, then, the Scripture is the pro- 
perty of the Christian public, ami every man is at liberty 
to read it — ‘‘ All Scripture, (says St. Paul to Timothy, iii. 
c. V. 16.) is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’* 
We read in Isaiali xxxiv. c. v. 16. this solemn command — “ Seek 
out the book of the Lord and read, Ac. — and, therefore, (says the 
Saviour) John v. c. v. 39. “ Search the Scriptures,” &c — if then 
the Scriptures give testimony of Christ, and of course of his 
df>ctrine — if they are so profitable as to render the man of God tho- 
roughly furnished unto all good works — if not only these few quoted 
texts, but a multiplicity of others, strictly command us to peruse 
ihe Scriptures — and that clearly without distinction of Priest oc 
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laymen — ^learned or unlearned — is not then, I would auk. the iu-i 
discHminate perusal of Gods word fully estahlished? And,' 
moreover, I appeal to romrnon sense. When the apostle wrote 
to the Christians or to the Romans, did he intend that his Epistle 
should he concealed. Were t)ie people never to hear of it — were 
they only to have in partibus** by piece-nica), and accordiinr to 
the discretion of the spiritual ^'ides. Ah ! Church of Rome, \ 
give the flot^k at least one Epistle, to which from the very name ^ 
they have adopted, they seem to have at least the semblance of a 
title--give them tlie Epistle to the Rpmaiis— ^iiay, it should not ho 
surprising, were you to have it written in letters of gold on tho 
very walls of your temples. 

As to the second point, the inaccuracy of the Protestant trans- 
lation, it requires no liistinct reply, as no instance of error has, 
at least to my knowledge, been as yet produced. And, indeed, 
when wo consider the extent and divei-sity of talent, paiticulariy 
ns linguists, with which nature and education have gifted many of 
the guardians of the Protestant (Miurch, it, might be msiliif con- 
jectured, that they would he as able to traiiHlate an Hebrew or a 
Greek Bible — as the “ Doctor^* of the Dunhoyne establishment ; 
the professors of Carlow ; ay, or their Eminences, the Cardinals of 
the Propaganda. Let De la Hogue, with the Alayiioothean and 
Carlow folks, if they are able, translate the Scriptures into Kng- 
lisli from the Asiatic, African and other languages into which they 
have been rendered by Protestant Divines, and then indeed will 
we consider them serious in charging tlie Protestant translators 
with inaccuracy — and ultimately tlie very Scjiptures, in a va- 
riety of passages, proclaim themselves the sole and suffieieut 
rule of i'ailh. I should be carried beyond my intended limits 
were I to insert here a vast colicctioii of sciiptural authority in 
favour of my position : for this I refer my readers to the discus- 
sions at Carlow, Carrick-on-Shannon, and oUier places : and as 
to the pretended infallible tribunal so much lauded by die 
Church of Rome, I shall merely adduce the following observa- 
tion— they pretend to prove the infallibility from a text of Scrip* 
ture suppose the following — Go teach all nations," &c, and 

lo I am with you,”&c. Now they explain this text,eithfer by 
their own private interpretation, or by that of an infallible au- 
thority ; if by their own private jjidgmeiit, then they adopt the 
rule of Protestants ; if hy an infallibe authority, they suppose 
the question at issue “a petitio priucipii.” The conclusion is 
evident. The effects resulting from this clerical monopoly of 
the Scriptures — ^from this abstraction of the word of God, are 
well known to every reflecting man in this country ; and, by 
analogy, we may conceive what character they must assume in 
Spain and other places where the same system m powerfully 
prevails. 
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tb. Another source of superstition and monkish villainy is to 
be found in the tremendous collection of pretended relics whioli 
they exhibit iu the different churches and convents. They shew 
you here the thorns that crowned our Saviour — the nails by 
which he was suspended from the cross — whole vessels full of the 
blood of the holy innocents slain by IJerod — an arm of one saint, 
the head of another, . and the legs of a third ; and almost every 
church pretends to have a large piece of the cross upon which onr 
Redeemer suffered. These impositions are not confined to Spain 
— they are universally practised over Portugal, Italy, and e\ery 
country where the Romibh Chureli prevails. In the (’hurch of 
St. Mark in Venice may be seen that part of the rock of Mount 
Horeb, which Moses struck with his rod in the desert — the body 
of St. Mark — and the chair in which he sat when he wrote his 
Gospel — the table at which Christ and his disciples sat at the 
last supper — a large piece of the cross-— the robe which Christ 
wore in the house of CaiaphWs — the head of St. John the Rap- 
tist, and a piece of his leathern girdle — the sw'ord with which 
Peter cut off the ear of Malchus — tlie fingers of Mary Magda- 
lene — the legs of Su Matthew — tlie hair and some of the milk of 
the blessed Virgin; and, in short, the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ himself, which they keep in a vial, and expose to the 
people on certain festivals. The Church of the famous Anthony 
of Padua Is equally remarkable : tliis is the saint who was, at 
one and the same time, in two different places. From a motive 
of charity he transported himself to Lisbon, in order to raise 
from tlie dead a poor mkn whom the judges had falsely con- 
demned to be beheaded ; and at the same instant he was obliged 
to be at Padua to prove his sanctity by a miracle, which he 
wrought in presence of the magistrates, by cutting a large block 
of marble witli a piece of glass : a relic of this is of course pre- 
served. In the Church of St. Justina in Padua, tliey pretend to 
have the body of St. Luke, and of Uriah whom King David had 
murdered : they have also the slab of marble on which St. 
Prosdocimus, the disciple of St. Peter, used to say Mass, with 
' the following inscription — 

** Hsc super insigni petia Frofidocimus oliin 
Obtulit o* quoties munera sacra Rco." 

' While tins mass of ridiculous falsehood is impudently exhibited f o 
the public^ the monument of tlie illustrious Henry IV. and the 
tombs of Patln, Speroni, Bevetinus, and other men of genius> to 
whpm the University of Padua will be for ever indebted, are passed 
' by unhonoured and dmost unnoticed. But the artful friars m 
' deeply ibterestedm' these pretended relics, from whence they draw 
'dn immense revenue, nor does it require much effort of imagina- 
tlon to conc4iive what dark and melancholy effects originate from 



tbiv vile, sapcrsUiioufl pi-artue. To aflVml thU body of unsfrip- 
tiaral and silly doctrine strength and permanency, and to give it a 
uiumph over reason, truth, and honesty, they have placed it under 
the protection of the most merciless and sanguinary tribunal that 
ever disgiaced human natnre>-tlie Inquisition. Behold Galileo 
on his knees at the foot of the scaffold !— See the commentators of 
Newton prefixing a false declaration to his immortal Principia^ by 
tvhich they avoid the fate of the Florentine astronomer—** New- 
ton (say the great mathematicians Le Seur and Jaccpiierj assumes 
in his third book the hypothesis of the earths motion : the propo- 
sitions of that author could not bo explained except tlirough the 
same hypothesis : we have, therefore, been forced to act a charac- 
ter not our own ; but we declare our submisHion to the decrees of 
the Pope against the motion of the eai-tli.” — Newt. Principia, 
Colon. Allob. 1760. By a solemn decree of the Council of Trent, 
the press was subject to tlie previous censure of the Inquisition — 
** ad coercenda petulantia ingenia'* — to subdue the petulant minds 
of those who should dare to broach any thiii^* which jarred wiili 
the principles of school jdiilosophy or di\1nlty ; and the Imlex 
Erpurgatorm'i of Home shews how well the inquinitors exercised 
their authority. What kon’or must fill the mind of a generous, 
sensitive man, when he reflects that the leading exi^cniioners in 
this work of blood and massacre, Imve been caitoni/ed and com-i 
inemorated in the public office of their cliui cli. ** St. Ferdinand, 
King of Castile, (says the Homan Breviary.) shone tllustriouH for 
magnanimity, clemency, justice, and above all, zeal for the (Catholic 
faith : this he evinced by persecuting heretics, to whom Jie allowetl 
no repose in any part of Jiis kingdom, and for whose execution, 
when condemned to be burnt, //c used to mrnf (hv woctd with hui 
oum ha7ids , — Die 30 Maii and in the Missiil, a cnUect thus con-j 
eludes, ** et ah ecclesia tua enricUm refK*lle nequirunn, et gontes 
paganorum et liereticonim dnxlrm tim potjuitia contorantur,” i^tc. — 
“ and repel ail wickedness from thy church, and by the power of 
thy light hand let the nations of ipagans and heretics be crushed,’* 
&f. Tlie annals of the Spanish Inquisition, polluted as they have 
been with deeds of mystery, darkness, and death, will stand a 

monument of eternal disgrace on ilmt nation, while the blood of 
thousands sacriticeil at its altar, must cry out louder tlian that <>f 
Abel, for the justice and vengeance of Ili^aven upon the bfwh 
of the merciless ecclesiastical monsters by whom it was upheld. 
As long as this tribunal is suffered to exist, so long will ignoi-an«?e, 
superstition, and human craft, stalk with unblushing superiority 
and triumph, and thu^ from generation to generation, and from 
ioage, will error, and vice, and mbery, be the portion of a people 
wh^ the God of nature seems to have destined for a bettet wad 
a more propitious fate. 
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V SS ^^'l'l|nlnlg tnnty, theiwfora, with 4tsgtnt aod wiA 

these d&ugroeable leenes of i«^cisia( ead cmelty* 
oar^ejnM td that ^iae and unawirtai treMora^ arhim 
hijllwqiMadied to us, as our gai^ aud comfut 
^baoed book <tf w<^ “it ia ii j%itt to oui 

lilid ipd WktAtott to our MWi’' “and k piofit^tor (^actotto, 
for oonreetida, ftoiaibnetisn mr^teoa si rt aa .** With' 
it,, dpt'^filih' God's $rae 0 , maa ia happy— ^without it, aitt liielednt* 
df no irail : !t mattera not nrhat literary ^onn^d^ 
oeetiiiy^ er wliat ttigiomiof ncienee bUgeduamy; 
It^ Milton indulge in tbe recreative fanciful 
tbe or with Bamoatlienea bohl 

'4mi^ nf aitd by thepotRaia of driltori^ Haridong with 

liitai' aetitCnt^^ ;the fiUiudita of admiring multifaud^s and of 
clherdeid' be, frith Lockup develop the rea^ 

ami aattle tlii^ or with 

the Jml tumaunted ln^ lidid ot the luariner’e coin- 

^ee% ai^rihig atd^ance the temmi of the Atliimlc, , ride ia 
trimmlp^ its httlowa jb serntdi^ef new sliores and unexplored 
bier, hi sbor^ fritli the inuuonal spirit of 
the heavmp and, jiureue the plaaeie aad the fiee4 
^Ibeir itinii^ee teririfrimw an4'«iMilii ;^rilla oh* 
towenifg' geuhis ia darkfusiss itself without a 
^ t^hy die tue word. No wonder, tberolore, tliid 
id«M4|boiibae lo aup{N^tfor ever the divii^ truths 
that loi inspired pages should 

at the |M»werof man and the wreck of time : at 

th^p^ theloiig lapse of eighteen 

Jib'll ai^ duri^ that time^ states amid 

aiod'&lleii, the reigning powers of man^y 


eiya<meib?^' dliibp|iU'b^* andent line of monaiehs brd^eut 
M0!iSt^kmp^ henea^ the shock of potitieal revo- 

leiMi hook of Ood end its truths, tike |h« 

the fory of the darkened etoim ; mi^ 
lipitbt. ^b^metion, no po.aror on earih was aW 
Cmat Jfeeiia if’lhe ot>rber<-8k>eyfp 
the prong arm 'of ^ n^pikhigh.tjvds' 
thanlhto (hatmercifuJiib'- 
^ possesirioja eii«lwtih Ihekw^- 
lereont praVer 
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